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THE  QUALITY  OF  SOCIAL  SUPPORT  AMONG  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  WOMEN 
AND  ITS  EFFECT  AS  A MEDIATOR  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETVJEEN  STRESS  AND  DEPRESSION 

by 

Darielle  L.  Watts  Jones 

The  current  study  was  designed  primarily  to  evaluate  whether 
social  support  among  African-American  women  serves  as  a buffer  between 
stress  and  the  outcome  of  depression.  Three  different  concepts  of 
support  were  examined  for  stress-buffering  effects:  social  support, 

or  behaviors  directed  towards  an  individual  in  regards  to  a particular 
stressor  s/he  is  experiencing,  potential  support , or  the  number  of 
people  identified  as  potential  sources  of  instrumental  and/or  affective 
assistance,  and  perceived  supportiveness , the  degree  to  which  a support 
contact  was  perceived  to  be  helpful.  Problem-solving  and  emotional 
support,  sub-components  of  the  social  support  measure,  were  also 
evaluated  for  their  relative  effects  as  mediators  of  the  stress- 
depression  relationship. 

The  present  study  also  sought  to  develop  an  ecologically  valid 
stress  measure  for  African-American  women,  and  to  determine,  using 
qualitative  data,  what  constitutes  effective  support  in  the  view  of 
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these  women. 


In  Phase  I of  the  study,  35  African-American  women  were  interviewed 
to  elicit  situations  or  events  which  they  found  hard  to  deal  with 
(stressors).  Based  on  these  interviews,  the  Black  Woman’s  Stressor  List 
(BWSL)  was  compiled.  Ratings  of  the  degree  of  stress  associated  with 
each  stressor  on  the  BWSL  were  also  obtained. 

In  Phase  II  of  the  study,  68  African-American  women  were  interviewed 
three  times,  at  six-week  time  intervals,  over  a period  of  4^$  months.  At 
each  Interview,  data  on  women’s  stress  and  support  experiences  in  the 
preceding  six-week  period  were  obtained. 

The  major  analyses  were  performed  with  the  use  of  hierarchical 
multiple  regression. 

Results  evidenced  no  support  for  linear  stress-buffering  effects  of 
any  of  the  support  variables.  It  was  suggested  that  the  lack  of  findings 
may  have  resulted  from  particular  issues  of  research  design,  as  v/ell 
as  the  possibility  that  the  stress-buffering  effects  of  support  are 
curvilinear.  Weak  support  for  curvilinear  effects  was  obtained  in 
post-hoc  analyses.  Significant  main  effects  for  stress  and  potential 
support  were  obtained.  The  findings  also  provided  evidence  for  the 
ecological  and  predictive  validity  of  the  BWSL,  and  suggested  that  a 
six-week  time  interval  is  more  suitable  for  evaluating  the  effects  of 
stress  on  depression  than  a 4^  month  period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Overview  of  Stress  and  Social  Support 

The  relationship  between  ordinary  (as  opposed  to  catastrophic)  psycho- 
social stressors  and  the  occurence  of  illness  or  dysfunction  has  been  the 
focus  of  a substantial  body  of  research.  This  branch  of  stress  research  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  life  events  research,  primarily  because  psycho- 
social stressors  have,  in  general,  been  conceived  of  as  acute  life 
experiences  or  events.  In  its  most  elementary  form,  the  model  of  this 
relationship  between  stressors  and  physiological/psychological  dysfunction 
is: 

stressors  > stress  > dysfunction/illness 

(life  events) 

Life  event  research  is  therefore  consistent  in  its  definition  of  stress  as  a 
response  within  the  individual  to  an  environmental  demand.  While  this  early 
model  reflects  an  emphasis  on  the  stimulus  contribution  to  the  stress 
experience,  the  more  recent  model  views  stress  as  a function  of  both  the 
environment  (stimulus)  and  various  individual  attributes. 

In  general,  the  stressor-dysfunction  relationship  has  been  examined  by 
obtaining  (1)  correlations  between  the  magnitude  of  stress  experienced  by 
individuals  within  a given  period  of  time  and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of 
illness,  and  (2)  between  group  differences  in  the  magnitude  of  stress 
experienced  by  a control  vs.  patient  population  during  a preceding  period. 
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The  instrument  most  widely  used  in  determining  the  magnitude  of  stress 
experienced  by  an  individual  is  the  Social  Readjustment  Rating  Scale  (SRRS) 
developed  by  Holmes  and  Rahe  (1967).  The  SRRS  consists  of  a list  of  43 
events  and  their  stress  weightings  or  life  change  units  (LCU's).  Research 
has  rather  consistently  demonstrated  a positive  association  between  life 
change  units  (stress)  and  the  probability  of  various  dysfunctions  (Paykel, 
1969;  Myers  et  al.,  1972;  Markush  et  al.,  1974;  Theorell  et  al.,  1971;  Rahe 
et  al.,  1974). 

However,  with  rare  exception,  research  also  indicates  that  stress — as  a 
presumed  function  of  encounters  with  stressors — accounts  for  no  more  than  9% 
of  the  variance  in  illness.  Thus,  the  recent  thrust  in  this  research  has 

been  to  expand  the  basic  stressor  > stress  > illness  model  to 

include  mediating  variables. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  mediating  variables  being  investigated  is 
social  support.  While  there  is  no  consensus  among  researchers  as  to  the 
conceptual  definition  of  social  support,  it  has  generally  been  defined  as 
the  availability  of  or  involvement  in  relationships  with  individuals,  groups 
or  institutions  which  are  of  assistance,  emotionally  and/or  instrumentally, 
to  an  individual.  Social  support  has  been  found  to  significantly  buffer  the 
impact  of  stress  as  measured  by  the  subsequent  incidence  of  various 
dysfunctions  (Nuckolls  et  al.,  1972;  Finlayson,  1976;  Brown  et  al.,  1975; 

Lin  et  al.,  1981;  Sandler,  1980).  While  social  support  also  has  been  found 
to  be  directly  related  to  dysfunction  (Lin  et  al.,  1981;  Husaini  et  al., 
1980;  Andrews  et  al.,  1978;  Miller  et  al.,  1976),  the  focus  of  the  present 
investigation  is  on  social  support  as  a mediator  of  stress. 
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The  current  study  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  social  support  as  a 

• ^ 

buffer  between  stress  and  depression  among  African-American  women.  In 
addition,  the  study  examines  various  qualities  of  support  among  Black  women 
and  how  these  qualities  relate  to  the  effectiveness  of  support.  In  contrast 
to  most  of  the  social  support  research,  the  author  proposes  a conceptual 
definition  of  social  support  that  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  specific 
behaviors  as  operational  measures  of  support.  Social  support,  in  this 
conception,  is  construed  as  assistance  that  is  provided  within  an 
individual's  relationship  with  other  individuals,  groups  or  institutions. 
Finally,  the  current  study  attempts  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  social  support 
as  a mediator  of  stress,  utilizing  an  ecologically  valid  stress  measure  for 
African-American  women. 

In  the  literature  review  that  follows  there  will  be  a discussion  of  the 
pertinent  issues  in  the  stress  and  social  support  literature,  a brief  review 
of  the  literature  on  depression  among  Blacks  and  on  the  theories  of 
depression,  and  a discussion  of  stress  and  social  support  within  the  context 
of  the  African-American  community. 

The  Problem  of  Stress 

The  concept  of  stress  has  been  the  focus  of  much  research  in  both  the 
physiological  and  psychological  sciences.  The  definition  of  the  term  has 
evolved  from  early  formulations  of  Cannon  and  Selye,  in  which  stress  was 
viewed  as  a noxious  stimulus  acting  upon  an  organism,  to  the  later  Selye 
formulation  of  stress  as  a non-specific  physiological  response  within  the 

^ • • • • 

The  term  African-American  will  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  term 
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organism  to  any  demand  made  upon  it,  to  the  conception  of  stress  as  the 
interaction  of  an  environmental  demand  with  the  response  capability  of  the 
organism.  The  branch  of  stress  research  known  as  life  events  research 
adopts  the  view  of  stress  as  a response  within  the  individual.  However, 
within  this  framework,  the  stress  response  has  increasingly  come  to  be 
understood  as  an  interactive  process.  That  is,  stress  is  not  simply  a 
function  of  exposure  to  an  environmental  demand  (stressor)  but  rather,  a 
function  of  exposure  to  a stressor  in  conjunction  with  the  subjective 
elements  brought  to  bear  by  the  individual  in  perceiving  and  responding  to 
the  stressor. 

Life  events  research  attempts  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
rather  ordinary  psycho-social  experiences  encountered  by  individuals  and  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  illness.  Neither  the  stress  response  itself  nor 
the  mechanism  by  which  stress  responses  contribute  to  psychological  or 
physical  impairment  serve  as  a focus  within  this  research  domain.  The 
working  assumption,  however,  is  that  stress  responses  may  precipitate 
illness  by  lowering  [bodily]  resistance  to  disease  entities,  or,  in  the  case 
of  psychological  disorder,  by  overtaxing  coping  resources. 

A substantial  body  of  research  has  accumulated  indicating  a positive 
association  between  stress  (resulting  from  stressor  encounters)  and  a 
variety  of  dysfunctions.  These  include  depression  (Paykel,  1969;  Brown  et 
al.,  1975;  Ilfeld,  1977),  psychiatric  symptomatology  (Myers  et  al.,  1972), 
depressed  mood  (Markush  et  al.,  1974),  coronary  attack  (Theorell  et  al., 
1971)  and  various  medical  illnesses  (Rahe,  1974).  Thus,  while  the  data  does 
not  support  strong  causal  inference,  stress  is  clearly  implicated  as  a 
factor  in  the  onset  of  disorder. 
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The  major  applied  import  of  this  finding  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
preventive  intervention.  That  is,  individuals  at  risk  for  developing 
impairment  could  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  their  recent 
exposure  to  stress-inducing  events.  Intervention  services  might  then  be 
provided  to  help  stem  a negative  outcome.  Such  an  approach  is  already  being 
utilized  in  instances  of  catastrophic  stressor  exposure;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  airplane  crash  victims. 

The  impact  of  this  research  has  been  limited,  however,  by  the  fact 
that,  with  rare  exception,  the  association  between  stress  and  dysfunction, 
while  significant,  has  been  found  to  be  relatively  weak.  As  has  been  noted, 
stress  accounts  for  9%  of  the  variance  in  illness,  at  best.  The  major 
implication  that  has  been  drawn  from  this  is  the  need  to  expand  the 
elementary  model  of  the  relationship  between  stress  and  illness  to 
incorporate  other  variables  that  may  intervene  in  this  process.  Such 
variables  have  included  prior  experience  with  the  stressor,  anticipation  of 
the  event,  perceived  control  over  the  stressor,  coping  strategies,  and  the 
availability  of  social  support.  As  the  major  focus  of  the  current  work,  the 
mediating  role  of  social  support  will  be  explored  in  depth  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  literature  review,  and  will  be  afforded  no  further  attention 
here. 

Findings  that  stress  accounts  for  only  a small  amount  of  variance  in 
illness  may  also  reflect,  to  some  degree,  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
conceptualization  of  stress  in  the  research. 

In  most  of  this  literature,  the  ordinary  psychosocial  experiences  or 
stressors  examined  are  operationalized  as  life  events.  A life  event  is  an 
objective  event  which  signifies  or  necessitates  change  in  an  individual's 
pattern  of  functioning.  Drawing  on  the  physiological  notion  of  homeostasis. 
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stress  is  considered  to  be  a function  of  the  change  embodied  or  required  by 
the  life  event.  Perhaps  most  influential  in  embedding  this  conception  of 
stress  in  the  research  is  the  Holmes  and  Rahe  Social  Readjustment  Scale 
(Holmes  & Rahe,  1967).  This  scale,  or  a modified  version  of  it,  has  been 
utilized  extensively  in  examining  the  relationship  between  stressors,  stress 
and  illness. 

In  constructing  this  scale.  Holmes  and  Rahe  draw  upon  evidence  from 
psychophysics  that  people  are  able  to  quantify  their  perceptions  of  the 
quality,  quantity  and  intensity  of  physical  stimuli  (Stevens,  1957,  cited  in 
Holmes  and  Rahe,  1967).  The  assumption  is  made  that  this  ability  extends  to 
psychosocial  phenomena  as  well.  The  43  events  that  compose  the  scale  were 
derived  from  observation  of  their  tendency  to  cluster  at  the  time  of  illness 
onset  in  a large  sample  of  medical  patients,  whose  demographic 
characteristics  are  unspecified.  In  keeping  with  the  conception  of  stress 
as  change,  the  life  events  comprising  the  SRRS  do  not  specify  the  hedonic 
direction  of  change.  For  example,  "major  change  in  financial  state"  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  change  was  desirable  or  undesirable.  Life  change 
units  (LCU's)  for  each  event  were  derived  from  ratings,  by  a standardizing 
sample,  as  to  the  degree  of  readjustment  required  by  each  event.  It  is  the 
LCU's,  as  a measure  of  stress,  that  have  often  been  found  to  be  positively 
associated  with  disorder. 

The  idea  that  change  in  and  of  itself  is  stressful  appears  reasonable 
to  some  extent.  For  example,  the  experience  of  "relocation"  is  probably 
stressful  to  some  degree  whatever  the  circumstances,  in  that  it  involves  the 
disruption  of  old  adjustments  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ones.  Some 
credence  was  given  to  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  both  positive  (basis  of 
designation  unspecified)  and  negative  events  were  found  to  cluster  around 
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the  onset  of  illness  in  the  sample  of  patients  which  germinated  much  of 
Holmes  and  Rahe's  work.  Such  a finding,  however,  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  quality  of  a stressor  like  "relocation"  is  irrelevant  to 
the  degree  of  stress  associated  with  such  an  event.  Moving  into  a welfare 
hotel  and  moving  into  a larger,  well-maintained  apartment  are  not  likely  to 
invoke  the  same  amount  of  stress. 

Subsequent  research  tends  to  support  this  view,  as,  with  rare 
exception,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  the  undesirability  of  events  that  is 
associated  with  disorder  (Zautra  et  al.,  1979;  Vinokur  et  al.,  1975; 
Chiriboga,  1977;  Ross,  1979).  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  studies  which  make 
use  of  the  SRRS  may  under-represent  the  relationship  between  stress  and 
dysfunction  by  tapping  both  desirable  and  undesirable  changes  when  only  the 
latter  is  of  predictive  value. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  formulation  of  stress  as  change  per  se  has 
been  found  wanting,  relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  social 
stressors  which  consist  of  no-change  situations.  To  capture  the  stress 
experiences  of  oppressed  ethnic  or  class  groups,  the  inclusion  of  such 
ongoing  stressors  as  "living  in  run-down  housing"  and  "being  unable  to  find 
a job"  is  particularly  important.  A number  of  such  chronic  or  ongoing 
situations  were  identified  as  stressors  by  African-American  women  in  a study 
by  Jones  (1981).  However,  the  value  of  identifying  ongoing  undesirable 
situations  as  stressors  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  a particular 
population. 

In  his  study  of  the  relationship  between  stress  and  depression,  Ilfeld 
(1977)  distinguished  his  conceptualization  of  social  stressors  from  that  of 
life  events  in  the  following  manner: 

....  in  the  present  definition  [Ilfeld's]  stressors  are 

tied  to  a social  role,  usually  consist  of  an  ongoing  circumstance 
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instead  of  discrete  events,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as 
problematic  or  undesirable  (p.  162). 

Items  reflecting  six  social  stressor  realms  were  obtained  largely  in  open- 
ended  interviews  with  a presumably  non-overlapping  sample.  It  was  found 
that  five  of  the  stressor  realms — marital,  parental,  financial,  job  and 
neighborhood- — accounted  for  about  25%  of  the  variance  in  depression. 
Similarly,  in  a study  of  the  relationship  between  stress,  social  support  and 
depression.  Brown  et  al.  (1975)  found  that  the  inclusion  of  major  (long- 
term) difficulties  did  strengthen  the  association  between  stress  and  the 
incidence  of  affective  disturbance,  beyond  that  based  on  life  events  alone. 

Thus,  the  significant  but  weak  relationship  between  stress  and  illness, 
typically  found  in  the  research,  demonstrates  the  need  for  including 
moderating  variables  and  for  revising  the  conceptualization  of  stress. 

Two  other  issues  within  the  life  events  research  are  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  current  author's  study,  and  therefore  deserve  mention.  One 
is  the  question  of  the  cross-cultural  validity  of  a standard  list  of 
stressors  such  as  those  comprising  the  SRRS,  and  the  second  issue  concerns 
the  cross-cultural  validity  of  stressor  ratings. 

As  noted  previously,  the  Holmes  and  Rahe  SRRS,  or  a modified  version  of 
it,  has  been  widely  used  among  researchers.  Apart  from  the  problematic 
nature  of  the  stress  concept  embodied  in  the  43  stressors  of  the  SRRS,  the 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  these  stressors  are  ecologically  valid 
across  populations.  While  there  are  certainly  some  stressors  which  are 
universal,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  what  constitutes  a stressor  will  vary 
across  cultures  and/or  social  environments.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
true,  the  use  of  a standard  list  of  stressors  will  be  deficient  in  tapping 
the  most  meaningful  sources  of  stress  for  a particular  population.  Jones 
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(1981)  provides  support  for  this  idea.  In  a study  in  which  African-American 
women  were  asked,  in  an  open-ended  format,  to  identify  stressors,  a 
substantial  number  of  stressors  which  did  not  overlap  with  the  SRRS  were 
obtained.  This  finding  is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  sample  of 
women  who  generated  the  stressors  was  extremely  small  (n=12). 

Another  of  the  very  few  studies  that  has  addressed  this  issue  was 
carried  out  by  Dohrenwend  et  al.  (1978),  who  devised  the  PERI  Life  Event 
List.  This  list  includes  events  obtained  from  interviews  with  a sample  of 
residents  in  a largely  Black  and  Hispanic  community,  in  addition  to  those 
derived  from  the  authors.  However,  there  are  two  limitations  of  this  study. 
One,  events  were  elicited  using  the  change  conception  of  Stress,  and  two, 
the  extent  to  which  the  PERI  Life  Event  List  includes  community-elicited 
stressors  is  unspecified.  Hence,  the  degree  to  which  this  instrument  is 
ecologically  valid  remains  unclear. 

In  contrast  to  the  issue  of  the  cross-cultural  validity  of  stressors,  a 
good  deal  of  research  has  been  focused  on  the  question  of  the  cross-cultural 
validity  of  the  stressor  ratings  comprising  the  SRRS. 

The  SRRS  was  standardized  on  a primarily  Caucasian,  middle  class  sample 
of  convenience  (n=394)  in  the  following  manner:  subjects  were  asked  to 

indicate  how  much  readjustment  each  event  (n=43)  would  require  for  the 
average  person.  The  event  "marriage"  was  arbitrarily  designated  as  a module 
and  assigned  the  value  500.  Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the  other  events  in 
proportion  to  the  module.  Having  obtained  ratings  in  this  manner.  Holmes 
and  Rahe  (1967)  then  examined  correlation  coefficients  between  various 
discrete  groups  comprising  the  sample.  Among  those  compared  were  ethnic 
groups — Caucasian  (n=363).  Black  (n=19)  and  Oriental  (n=12)  and  class 
groups — lower  (n=71)  and  middle  (n=323).  On  the  basis  of  the  high 
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correlations  obtained  [.82  between  Blacks  and  Whites,  .94  between  Oriental 
and  Whites,  and  .90+  between  other  subgroups],  the  authors  conclude  that 
there  is  universal  agreement  on  magnitude  as  well  as  on  rankings  of 
readjustment  associated  with  stressors.  This  conclusion  is  highly  suspect 
given  the  facts  that:  (1)  the  non-White  ethnic  groups  were  poorly 

represented  in  the  sample;  and  (2)  high  correlation  coefficients  indicate 
high  consensus  on  the  relative  stressfulness  of  stressors  and  not 
necessarily  on  the  magnitude  of  stress.  The  analysis  of  magnitude  scores 
would  appear  to  be  more  meaningful  in  assessing  cross-cultural  validity  and 
in  predicting  the  likelihood  of  illness,  since  it  is  the  sum  of  various  mean 
scores  associated  with  life  events  that  is  used  as  a predictor. 

Studies  which  have  examined  the  magnitude  of  life  events  as  well  as 
their  rankings  across  different  cultural  groups,  tend  to  confirm  that 
substantial  differences  in  magnitude  can  exist  despite  a high  consensus  in 
rankings.  Eighteen  (18)  of  the  43  events  on  the  SRRS  were  rated 
significantly  different  by  middle-class  Europeans  (Harmon  et  al.,  1970), 
seventeen  (17)  events  by  middle-class  Japanese  (Masuda  et  al.,  1967),  and 
twenty-six  (26)  events  by  lower-income  African-Americans  (Komaroff  et  al., 
1968). 

Similar  findings  have  been  obtained  in  studies  using  a modified  version 
of  the  SRRS.  Rosenberg  et  al.  (1975)  examined  the  effect  of  ethnicity  and 
prior  experience  with  a stressor  on  stress  ratings,  using  White  and  non- 
White  (Asian,  Black  and  Hispanic)  college  students.  The  author(s)  found 
that  four  of  the  ten  events  were  rated  significantly  different.  Hough  et 
al.  (1976)  compared  Chicanos  and  Anglos  in  their  ratings  of  categories  of 
events,  and  found  that  Chicanos  tended  to  perceive  life  changes  in  all 
categories  as  more  stressful  than  Anglos. 
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In  a number  of  these  studies,  ratings  were  derived  by  having  subjects 
rate  events  in  relation  to  one  particular  stressor  (module),  with  an 
arbitrarily  assigned  rating.  Thus,  if  the  cultural  groups  varied 
substantially  on  their  perception  of  the  module,  artificial  disparities  in 
ratings  may  have  been  created.  For  example,  if  one  group  perceives  marriage 
as  substantially  less  stressful  than  another  group,  the  ratings  of  the 
former  group  will  tend  to  be  inflated  relative  to  the  latter's  ratings. 
However,  this  issue  of  methodology  does  not  account  for  the  findings  of 
cross-cultural  differences  in  stress  ratings,  since  they  have  also  occurred 
in  studies  which  circumvent  the  problem  of  the  module. 

In  sum,  while  accumulated  research  demonstrates  a positive  association 
between  stress  and  various  dysfunctions,  stress  accounts  for  only  a small 
amount  of  the  variance  in  dysfunction.  It  is  suggested  that  this  reflects  a 
limitation  in  the  conceptual  definition  of  stress  that  has  dominated  the 
literature,  as  well  as  the  need  to  explore  the  variables  that  mediate  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  disorder.  Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  pool  of  relevant  stressors  and  the  perception  of  stress  associated  with 
stressors  will  vary  across  cultures. 

The  Role  of  Social  Support 

Social  support  has  been  found  to  significantly  buffer  the  impact  of 
stress  as  measured  by  the  subsequent  incidence  of  various  impairments. 

These  include  complications  of  pregnancy  (Nuckolls  et  al.,  1972),  post- 
infarction adjustment  (Finlayson,  1976),  depression  (Brown  et  al.,  1975;  Lin 
et  al.,  1981;  Pearlin  et  al.,  1981),  maladjustment  in  childhood  (Sandler, 
1980),  and  psychological  symptomatology  (Lin  et  al.,  1979;  Barrera,  1981; 
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Turner,  1981).  As  noted  previously,  social  support  has  also  been  found  to 
be  directly  and  positively  related  to  measures  of  well-being  (Phillips, 

1981)  and  negatively  related  to  depression  (Husaini  et  al.,  1980;  Lin  et 
al.,  1981)  and  psychological  symptomatology  (Miller  et  al.,  1976;  Andrews  et 
al.,  1978). 

The  effect  of  social  support  on  dysfunction,  either  as  a mediator  of 
stress  or  as  a direct  factor,  has  been  demonstrated  rather  consistently. 
Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  its  effect  appears  to  be  more  substantial  than 
that  of  stressors,  with  the  variance  in  dysfunction  accounted  for  by  social 
support  ranging  from  13%  (Lin  et  al.,  1979)  to  25%  (Lin  et  al.,  1981). 

Within  the  vast  literature  on  social  support  there  is  no  consensus  on 
the  conceptual  definition  of  social  support.  However,  at  least  three  major 
conceptual  schemes  of  social  support  can  be  identified.  These  schemes 
define  social  support  respectively  as  interaction,  information,  and 
knowledge  of  the  availability  of  individuals  with  various  resources.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  studies  draw  upon  these  conceptions 
in  pure  form  but  also,  in  many  instances,  in  combination.  In  the  discussion 
that  follows,  the  limitations  of  these  conceptual  approaches  will  be 
explored  and  an  alternative  scheme  will  be  proposed  by  the  present  author — 
namely,  support  as  assistance. 

The  social  interaction/integration  scheme  conceives  of  social  support 
as  the  degree  of  interaction  with  significant  others,  whether  they  be 
individuals,  or  organized  groups  such  as  churches  and  social  clubs.  The 
underlying  assumption  of  this  model  is  that  social  contact  is  supportive  in 
and  of  itself.  Thus,  studies  adopting  this  model  have  operationalized 
support  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  social  interaction.  Lowenthal  et  al. 
(1968)  examined  the  effect  of  social  interaction,  social  role  and  intimacy 
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on  the  adjustment  of  an  elderly  population.  Social  interaction  was  measured 
as  ranging  from  contacts  based  on  survival  needs  (e.g.,  food  store 
personnel)  to  participation  in  a group.  Findings  indicated  that  high  social 
interaction  was  associated  with  mental  health,  as  determined  by  psychiatric 
assessment,  while  low  social  interaction  did  not  appear  related  to 
impairment.  Conversely,  low  social  interaction  was  associated  with 
subjective  reports  of  depression,  while  high  social  interaction  did  not 
discriminate  between  groups.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  such  inconsistent 
findings,  except  to  note  that  the  relationship  between  interaction  and 
impairment  seems  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  whether  impairment  reflects  self 
appraisal  or  professional  appraisal.  Sandler  (1980),  in  his  study  of  low- 
income  children,  used  status  variables  such  as  presence  of  an  older  sibling, 
a two  parent  family,  and  an  ethnically  congruent  neighborhood,  as 
operational  definitions  of  support.  The  presence  of  an  older  sibling  was 
the  only  variable  found  to  significantly  moderate  the  stress-maladjustment 
relationship. 

Other  researchers  have  used  multiple  measures  of  interaction  such  as 
scope  (number  and  diversity  of  social  contacts)  and  frequency  (Conner  et 
al.,  1979),  or  marital  status,  church  membership,  level  of  group 
participation  and  level  of  contact  with  friends  and  family  (Berkman  et  al., 
1979).  Conner  et  al.  concluded  that  their  measures  of  social  interaction 
were  "of  little  importance  for  the  adjustment  of  older  people."  In 
contrast,  Berkman  et  al.  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  people  with  each 
of  the  four  kinds  of  social  contact  measured  had  significantly  lower 
mortality  rates  than  those  without  such  contacts. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  interaction  per  se  is  supportive,  studies 
which  solely  adopt  this  perspective  fail  to  consider  the  perceived  quality 
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of  the  interaction.  In  addition  to  overlooking  this  subjective  aspect  of 
support,  such  studies  also  neglect  the  question  of  what,  if  any,  resources 
are  provided  within  an  interaction.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  at  the 
extreme  lower  levels  of  social  interaction  there  is  a substantial 
relationship  between  social  interaction  and  mental/physical  health,  beyond  a 
minimal  level,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  interaction  itself 
constitutes  the  supportive  agent.  It  is  the  present  author's  contention 
that  interaction  is  the  mechanism  by  which  support  can  be  provided. 

A second  conceptual  scheme  of  social  support  is  proposed  by  Cobb 
(1976).  In  this  view,  social  support  is  information  leading  one  to  believe 
that  s/he  is  cared  for,  esteemed  and  belongs  to  a mutual  network  of 
communications  and  obligations.  Cobb  explicitly  excludes  specific  resources 
or  services  as  constituting  social  support  or  information,  arguing  that 
services  foster  dependency,  unlike  categories  of  information.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  argues  that  the  tender  care  of  a nurse  may  communicate  emotional 
support  but  does  not  constitute  support. 

The  major  weakness  in  this  scheme  is  its  lack  of  clarity.  It  is  not  at 
all  apparent  why  tender  care  does  not  constitute  information  that  would  lead 
one  to  feel  cared  for.  By  rejecting  the  behavioral  actions  or  services  of 
others  as  information,  Cobb  obfuscates  the  meaning  of  the  term  information. 
It  is  certainly  untenable  to  suggest  that  one  learns  s/he  is  cared  for 
solely  on  the  basis  of  others'  verbal  responses.  In  his  effort  to  isolate 
the  concept  of  support  from  the  behavioral  provisions  of  others,  negatively 
imbued  in  his  view,  Cobb  greatly  restricts  the  elaboration  of  the  concept. 

There  is  relatively  little  research  on  support  which  adheres  strictly 
to  Cobb's  conceptualization.  Researchers  who  have  explicitly  utilized  his 
scheme  tend  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  construing  "information"  to  mean 
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item(s)  of  data  (Turner,  1981).  Thus,  the  behavior  of  [supportive]  others 
can  be  incorporated.  Similarly,  Caplan  (1974)  suggests  that  support  is 
feedback  regarding  one's  worth  and  place  in  the  world,  and  included  in 
feedback  is  the  provision  of  specific  resources. 

Despite  its  conceptual  limitations,  the  Cobb  scheme  is  of  value  to  the 
extent  that  it  draws  attention  to  the  kind  of  support  which  is  largely 
affective  in  nature.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  emotional  support,  and 
involves  such  behaviors  as  listening,  empathizing  and  giving  reassurance. 
Although  utilizing  a conceptual  framework  different  from  Cobb's,  many 
researchers  have  incorporated  this  affective  aspect  of  support  in  their 
studies  (Hirsch,  197  9;  Barrera,  1981;  Pearlin  et  al.,  1981;  Brown  et  al., 
1975). 

A third  conceptual  view  of  social  support  suggests  that  support  is 
one's  awareness  of  the  availability  of  relationships  that  can  provide  a 
range  of  assistance,  varying  from  the  enhancement  of  self-worth  to  the 
provision  of  child  care  services.  Thus,  support  in  this  scheme  is  not 
simply  social  contacts  or  relationships,  as  in  the  interaction  scheme,  but 
rather  social  contacts  of  a certain  quality.  Nor  is  the  provision  of 
resources  by  others  excluded  as  support,  as  in  the  Cobb  formulation.  Most 
of  the  research  on  social  support  seems  to  reflect  or  at  least  incorporate 
this  conceptual  perspective. 

One  of  the  more  frequent  operational  measures  of  support  is  the 
availability  of  a confidant,  someone  who  provides  a trusting,  safe 
atmosphere  in  which  to  share  personal  feelings.  Findings  indicate  that 
having  a confidant  significantly  reduces  the  impact  of  stress  as  measured  by 
depression  outcome  (Brown  et  al.,  1975;  Lowenthal  et  al.,  1968;  Pearlin  et 
al.,  1981)  and  is  negatively  associated  with  physical  and  psychological 
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symptoms  (Miller  et  al.,  1976). 

Many  researchers  have  adopted  the  concept  of  network  as  a way  of 
viewing  support  as  a conglomeration  of  relationships  that  are  of  assistance 
or  as  a system  or  subsystem  of  interconnected  relationships  that  provide 
assistance.  The  concept  of  social  network,  as  a system  of  social  contacts 
in  which  an  individual  participates,  originated  in  anthropology,  as  did  many 
of  the  early  studies  which  sought  to  investigate  how  the  structure  of  social 
networks  organize  or  impact  upon  social  behavior  (Bott,  1957). 

Researchers  of  social  support  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
adopted  the  concept  of  network  and  the  methodology  of  network  analysis. 

Some  utilize  "network"  in  the  sense  of  the  conglomeration  of  support 
relationships,  giving  little  attention  to  how  interrelationships  between 
supportive  sources  may  affect  support  to  an  individual  (Finlayson,  1976). 
Other  researchers  have  examined  a variety  of  structural  qualities  of  the 
entire  support  network  as  they  affect  perceived  support  and/or  dysfunction 
outcomes.  Prominent  among  these  structural  variables  are  density  (Phillips, 
1981),  multi-dimensionality  [relationships  that  involve  more  than  one 
domain]  (Tolsdorf,  1976;  Hirsch,  1979),  and  ratio  of  kin  or  non-kin  in  the 
network  (Phillips,  1981;  Tolsdorf,  1976). 

Those  who  have  adopted  a more  orthodox  network  approach  argue  that  to 
isolate  social  support  from  the  overall  system  of  interpersonal  ties  in 
which  it  occurs  results  in  an  artificial  and  truncated  analysis  of  support. 
Wellman  (1981)  suggests  that  the  analysis  of  the  entire  social  network  as 
the  basis  for  investigating  support  has  three  major  advantages:  (1)  it 

avoids  the  a priori  assumption  that  a set  of  ties  are  supportive,  (2)  it 
allows  for  variation  in  the  nature  of  ties  across  time  and  context,  and  (3) 
it  does  not  lead  to  the  assumption  that  people  only  maintain  ties  because 
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they  enjoy  relationships  and  perceive  benefits  to  be  gained.  While  these 
points  speak  to  limitations  in  some  of  the  social  support  research,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  orthodox  network  approach  represents  the  sole  method 
of  addressing  these  limitations.  For  example,  the  a priori  assumption  that 
a set  of  ties  is  supportive  is  a problem  primarily  in  studies  which  have 
used  marker  variables  or  interaction  as  synonymous  with  support.  It  is  a 
problem  which  reflects  a lack  of  conceptual  clarity  as  to  the  nature  of 
support  rather  than  one  inherent  to  the  method  of  studying  support  apart 
from  the  overall  social  network. 

The  idea  that  support  is  the  awareness  of  available  relationships  that 
can  provide  various  assistance  is  progressive  relative  to  the  first  two 
support  schemes  outlined.  It  goes  beyond  the  simple  interaction  scheme  by 
delineating  support  as  a potential  interaction  of^  a certain  nature— that  is, 
one  in  which  some  form  of  assistance  is  offered.  It  also  expands  upon  the 
Cobb  scheme  by  recognizing  that  assistance  can  be  both  affective  and 
instrumental  in  nature.  Notwithstanding  the  progressive  nature  of  this 
third  conception  of  support,  it  is  not  without  limitations.  Although  it  is 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  simply  knowing  that  there  are  people  who  can 
potentially  provide  assistance  may  serve  to  buffer  stress,  it  is  not  the 
most  compelling  conceptualization  of  support.  The  current  author  contends 
that  what  is  probably  most  crucial  to  the  function  of  support  as  a mediator 
of  stress  is  whether  one  actually  obtains  certain  responses  from  other 
people  in  relation  to  stressful  experiences.  Hence,  the  focal  emphasis  is 
on  particular  responses  rather  than  on  relationship.  In  addition,  this 
shift  in  emphasis  moves  the  concept  of  support  from  the  framework  of  a 
potential  happening  to  one  of  an  actual  happening. 
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The  view  of  support  as  potentially  resourceful  relationships  can  also 
be  criticized  as  representing  a static  conceptualization  of  support,  an 
issue  elaborated  upon  by  Eckenrode  et  al.  (1981).  These  authors  suggest  the 
need  for  research  to  move  from  a structural  and  static  conceptualization  of 
support  to  one  that  is  more  contextual  and  process-oriented.  Drawing  a 
parallel  to  early  research  on  life  events,  which  tended  to  conceive  of 
stress  as  a static  and  objective  function  of  stress,  the  authors  note  that 
social  support  research  has  tended  to  conceive  of  support  as  apart  from  the 
temporal,  psychological  and  social  contexts  which  give  it  meaning.  As  a 
result,  researchers  are  left  with  little  understanding  of  the  process  and/or 
specific  ways  by  which  the  stress  buffering  effect  of  social  support  is 
achieved. 

Eckenrode  et  al.  point  out  that  a major  assumption  inherent  in  the 
structural  and  static  conceptualization  of  support  is  that  support  and 
stress  are  orthogonal.  This  assumption  is  not  well-taken  given  that  (1) 
sources  of  stress  can  also  be  sources  of  support  across  time  and  contexts, 
(2)  the  interdependence  of  stress  and  support  is  suggested  by  the 
interactive  concept  of  stress,  and  (3)  it  is  likely  that  stress  impacts  on 
support  systems  as  well  as  vice  versa. 

The  fact  that  the  same  person  can  be  a source  of  stress  and  support 
across  time  is  not  incorporated  in  the  model  which  identifies  relationship 
as  the  unit  of  support.  The  model  is  therefore  static  in  that  it  assumes 
that  a potentially  supportive  relationship  remains  the  same  across  time. 

Recent  attempts  to  give  recognition  to  the  interdependence  of  stress 
and  support  include  qualifying  support  sources  as  conflicted  (if  also  a 
source  of  stress)  or  unconflicted  (Barrera,  1981),  and  investigating  the 
effect  of  stress  within  the  support  network  (network  stress)  on  the  amount 
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of  social  support  provided  by  the  network  to  an  individual  (Eckenrode  et 
al.,  1981). 

Attempts  to  investigate  support  as  a dynamic  process  and/or  to 
understand  how  support  operates  in  achieving  its  effect  as  a buffer  of 
stress  remain  scarce  in  the  literature.  In  one  such  study  (Pearlin  et  al., 
1981),  a model  of  the  stress  process  is  proposed  and  the  manner  in  which 
social  support  intervenes  in  this  process  is  empirically  tested,  using  a 
longitudinal  design.  The  model  conceives  of  stress  as  originating  with  the 
occurrence  of  life  events  which  either  exacerbate  old  pre-existing  strains 
or  create  new  ones.  These  strains  in  turn  lead  to  a diminishment  in  one's 
sense  of  mastery  (ability  to  shape  one's  environment)  and  self-esteem,  which 
is  viewed  as  the  final  step  in  the  process  leading  to  stress.  The  findings 
suggest  that  social  support  mediates  the  relationship  between  stress  and 
depression  by  intervening  directly  on  changes  in  self-esteem  and  mastery. 
That  is,  support  appears  to  indirectly  protect  against  an  increase  in 
depression  (in  the  face  of  a stress  provoking  event),  by  serving  to  resist 
the  diminishment  of  one's  self-concept. 

The  tendency  to  focus  primarily  on  ob iective  indices  of  support  (e.g., 
frequency  of  interaction,  size  of  network)  also  reflects  the  limited 
attention  given  in  the  literature  to  the  way  in  which  contextual  factors 
give  meaning  to  the  concept  of  support.  Although  an  individual's  perception 
or  evaluation  of  support  would  appear  to  be  quite  relevant  to  both  the 
designation  and  function  of  support,  such  subjective  vantage  points  have 
rarely  been  incorporated  in  the  research.  The  limited  amount  of  research 
which  has  included  both  subjective  and  objective  indices  of  support  suggests 
that  there  may  be  little  relationship  between  such  measures.  For  example, 
Hirsch  (1979)  and  Barrera  (1981)  found  that  such  objective  indices  as  amount 
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of  support  and  total  network  size,  respectively,  were  unrelated  to  one's 
satisfaction  with  support.  Equally  rare  has  been  research  which  compares 
objective  and  subjective  indices  of  support  as  to  their  relative  value  as 
predictors  of  the  stress-mediating  effect  of  support.  The  findings  that  are 
available  on  this  issue  are  inconsistent.  Barrera  (1981)  found  network  size 
to  be  a signficiant  mediator  of  stress  while  satisfaction  with  support 
emerged  only  as  a significant  predictor  of  depression  but  not  as  a mediator 
of  stress.  Henderson  et  al.'s  (1981)  cross-sectional  study  found  a 
significant  interaction  between  indices  of  availability  and  perceived 
adequacy  of  social  integration  and  adversity;  however,  in  their  longitudinal 
study,  only  perceived  adequacy  emerged  as  a significant  mediator  of 
adversity.  The  disparity  in  these  findings  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the 
particular  objective  and  subjective  measures  utilized.  Nonetheless,  they 
suggest  that  the  individual's  assessment  of  support  may  be  just  as 
important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  actual  support  itself. 

It  has  been  suggested  previously  (Barrera,  1981)  that  subjectively 
determined  support  measures  are  vulnerable  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
simply  reflect  an  individual's  adjustment.  Thus,  low  satisfaction  with 
support  may  reflect  an  outcome  of  depression  rather  than  a precursor.  While 
this  is  certainly  true,  the  issue  of  the  direction  of  causality  is  not 
resolved  by  the  use  of  objectively  determined  support  measures.  For 
example,  using  a support  measure  such  as  frequency  of  social  contacts  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a bi-directional  association  between 
contacts  and  depression.  People  who  are  depressed  do  tend  to  withdraw 
socially.  Furthermore,  in  the  real  world,  one  might  expect  that  the 
relationship  between  support  and  mental  health,  even  when  mediated  by 
stress,  is  bi-directional  across  time.  Thus,  under  high  stress,  for 
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example,  the  less  support  an  individual  has  or  receives,  the  more  depressed 
s/he  may  become;  and  in  turn,  the  more  depressed  s/he  becomes  the  less 
support  s/he  may  receive.  This  does  not,  however,  invalidate  the  need  to 
empirically  document  an  effect  for  support  in  the  direction  of  influencing 
mental  health  status.  Towards  this  end,  the  use  of  longitudinal  designs 
would  be  more  productive  than  simply  restricting  support  measures  to 
objective  indices. 

The  review  of  the  major  conceptual  frameworks  in  which  support  has  been 
defined  demonstrates  that  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
investigating  support  in  terms  of  specific  behaviors  actually  provided.  As 
noted  previously,  most  of  the  research  reflects  the  conceptual  view  of 
support  as  the  availability  of  relationships  that  provide  a range  of 
assistance.  Thus,  while  specific  behaviors  (assistance)  are  considered,  it 
is  only  as  a means  of  defining  a relationship  as  potentially  supportive, 
which  is  then  presumed  to  be  actually  supportive. 

The  current  author  argued,  earlier  on,  that  a more  compelling 
conceptualization  of  support  would  emphasize  particular  responses  or 
behaviors  provided  in  relation  to  stress-inducing  experiences,  rather  than 
relationship  availability.  Investigating  support  in  terms  of  specific 
helping  behaviors  actually  performed  in  relation  to  stressors  provides  the 
possibility  of  a much  richer  understanding  of  the  process(es)  by  which 
support  can  serve  to  reduce  the  impact  of  stress.  For  example,  Gottlieb 
(1981)  has  noted  the  importance  of  investigating  how  norms  about  what 
constitutes  support  may  vary  with  communities.  To  date,  this  facet  has 
received  little  attention  (Gottlieb,  1978;  Schreiber  et  al.,  1978). 

However,  by  looking  at  particular  behaviors  deemed  helpful  across 
communities,  such  exploration  is  more  feasible. 
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A second  possibility  opened  up  for  exploration  by  virtue  of  focusing  on 
specific  helping  behaviors  is  a differential  in  the  stress-buffering  effects 
of  different  kinds  of  support.  Finally,  this  approach  to  support  is 
methodologically  advantageous  because  it  avoids  the  confounding  of  support 
and  stress  which  can  occur  when  support  is  defined  as  a stable  variable 
characterizing  a relationship.  That  is,  across  time,  a relationship  deemed 
potentially  supportive  may  also  be  stress-provoking. 

On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  arguments,  the  present  author  has  adopted 
the  following  definition  of  support: 

Social  support  is  behavior(s),  directed  towards  an  individual 
by  other  individuals,  groups  or  institutions,  which  demonstrate 
that  one  is  valued  and  cared  for  and/or  which  directly  serve  to 
solve  a problem. 

Depression 

Definition  of  Term 

Depression,  an  affective  disorder,  can  be  distinguished  as  either 
bipolar  or  unipolar.  In  the  case  of  a bipolar  disorder,  the  depression  is 
one  phase  of  a cycle  which  at  another  phase  is  characterized  by  mania.  A 
depression  is  considered  unipolar  in  the  absence  of  any  manic  episodes 
across  time.  This  distinction  has  proven  to  be  a meaningful  one, 
particularly  with  regard  to  treatment  approaches.  In  the  current  review,  it 
is  the  unipolar  type  of  depression  that  is  of  interest,  and  subsequently  the 
term  "depression"  will  be  used  with  reference  to  this  subtype. 

Various  other  classifications  of  depression  are  reflected  in  the 
literature  on  depression  and  the  Diagnostic  & Statistical  Manual  of  Mental 
Disorder  (DSM-III).  However,  for  purposes  of  the  present  discussion. 
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depression  will  be  defined  as  an  episode  of  at  least  1-2  weeks  duration, 
which  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  sadness,  despair  and  self-denigration. 
In  addition,  there  is  a somatic  component  consisting  of  any  number  of  the 
following  symptoms:  weight  loss  (or  gain),  difficulty  sleeping  (excessive 

sleeping),  decreased  energy  level  and  fatigue,  and  withdrawal  from 
activities  which  have  previously  been  engaged  in  or  enjoyed.  This 
definition  corresponds  closely  to  the  DSM-III  subtype  of  major  depression. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  literature  review  pertains 
largely  to  this  subtype,  a less  severe  subtype  of  depression  is  probably 
more  characteristic  of  subjects  who  are  symptomatic  during  the  current 
study. 

The  fact  that  there  are  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  manifestation 
of  depression  should  be  noted.  In  Japan  and  China,  for  example,  the 
disorder  is  experienced  as  a somatic  disturbance,  with  a minimal  affective 
component  (Kleinman,  1980).  The  question  of  whether  the  clinical  picture  of 
depression  among  African-Americans  is  similar  to  that  of  Anglo-Europeans 
has,  to  the  author's  knowledge,  received  very  little  systematic  study  (Tonks 
et  al.,  1970).  Insofar  as  the  present  study  does  not  attempt  to  address  the 
possibility  of  such  Black-White  differences,  it  adopts  the  working 
assumption  that  the  affective  and  somatic  profile  characteristic  of 
depression  among  Anglo-Europeans  is  equally  characteristic  of  African- 
Americans  . 

Epidemiology 


In  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  women,  at  every  age  group, 
generally  have  higher  rates  of  diagnosed  depression  than  males  (Belle  et  al.. 
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1980;  Weissman  et  al.,  1977).  In  1975,  for  example,  both  Black  and  White 
women  seen  in  out-patient  clinics  were  diagnosed  as  depressed  at  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  their  male  counterparts  (President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health,  1978). 

Data  obtained  from  treatment  facilities  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  true  prevalence  rates  since  those  who  seek  treatment  are  a 
select  sub-group  of  the  total  population  — those  who  seek  help. 
Epidemiological  surveys,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  better  estimates  of 
prevalence  since  they  draw  on  random  community  samples.  A review  of  a 
number  of  such  studies  reveals  a higher  incidence  of  depression  among  women 
than  men  (Weissman  et  al.,  1977).  Noted  exceptions  to  this  are  among  the 
widowed  or  never  married,  in  which  instances  the  rate  of  depression  among 
women  is  lower  or  equal  to  that  in  men  (Radloff,  1975;  Gove  and  Tudor, 

1973).  While  a number  of  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  these 
sex  differences,  they  will  not  be  afforded  consideration  here  (for  a review 
of  such  hypotheses  and  associated  empirical  findings  see  Weissman  et  al., 
1977).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  their  review  Weissman  et  al. 
conclude  that  the  sex  differences  in  the  occurence  of  depression  are  real 
and  not  artifactual. 

Unfortunately,  to  date,  there  are  no  epidemiological  studies  of  the 
prevalence  of  depression  among  African-Americans  (James,  1982).  The  data 
that  is  available  indicate  that  in  1975,  depression  was  the  third  leading 
diagnosis  among  African-American  women  seen  in  out-patient  settings,  and  the 
fourth  leading  diagnosis  in  in-patient  admissions  (President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health,  1978).  In  absolute  numbers,  however,  in-patient  admissions 
for  depression  are  much  more  infrequent  than  the  rankings  for  clinic  and  in- 
patient admissions  might  suggest.  Black  women  are  more  than  ten  times  as 
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likely  to  be  diagnosed  as  depressed  in  out-patient  clinics  than  in  in- 
patient admissions.  Given  the  liklihood  that  community  surveys  would  reveal 
higher  prevalence  rates,  and  given  the  evidence  of  diagnostic  bias  towards 
psychotic  labeling  of  Black  patients  (Simon  et  al.,  1973),  it  can  be 
concluded  that  depression  is  a significant  problem  among  Black  women. 

Overview  of  the  Literature  on  Blacks  and  Depression 


Traditionally,  it  has  been  asserted  that  Blacks  have  a low  incidence  of 
depression  (Babcock  cited  in  Thomas  and  Sillen,  1973;  Bevis,  1921  and  Prange 
and  Vitols,  1962).  In  the  earliest  studies  this  observation  was  linked  to 
the  racist  stereotype  of  African-Americans  as  "happy  go  lucky": 

...[the  Negro]  takes  no  thought  for  the  immediate 
future,  living  only  in  the  present,  without  recalling 
with  any  degree  of  concern  the  experiences  of  the  past 
and  profiting  by  the  same;  does  not  worry  about  poverty 
or  failure;  distrusts  members  of  his  own  race,  and  shows 
little  sympathy  for  each  other  when  in  trouble;  is  jolly, 
careless  and  easily  amused,  but  sadness  and  depression 
have  little  part  in  his  psychic  makeup  [emphasis  mine] 

(Bevis,  1921). 

Prange  and  Vitols  (1962)  suggest  that  Blacks  not  only  have  a lower 
incidence  of  depression  than  Whites  but  that  southern  Blacks  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  depressed  than  their  northern  counterparts.  The  following  are 
cited  as  the  basis  for  their  claim:  (1)  the  substantially  lower  rate  of 

diagnosed  depression  among  first-time  admissions  to  the  only  public  facility 
for  Blacks  in  North  Carolina  (in  the  1950's)  compared  to  the  rate  in  other 
North  Carolina  state  hospitals,  (2)  prior  work  by  Vitols  comparing  the 
incidence  of  psychoses  in  hospitalized  southern  Blacks  to  that  of  northern 
White  and  Black  in-patients,  and  (3)  data  on  the  suicide  rates  of  Blacks  and 
Whites  in  1959  in  the  North  and  South.  These  authors  never  seriously 
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entertain  the  possibility  that  the  structural  barrier  of  the  Jim  Crow 
system*,  which  limited  the  availability  of  facilities  for  Blacks,  could 
account  for  differences  between  northern  and  southern  Blacks  as  well  as 
southern  Black-White  differences.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  suicide  rate  data 
provide  only  weak  support  for  an  ethnic  group  differential  in  the  incidence 
of  depression,  since,  fortunately,  most  people  who  experience  depression  do 
not  commit  suicide. 

Nonetheless,  these  authors  go  on  to  speculate  on  the  socio-cultural 
basis  for  their  data.  The  speculation  includes  such  ideas  as  southern 
Blacks  have  less  prestige  than  northern  Blacks  and  thus  have  less  to  lose, 
and  the  idea  that  lowered  expectations,  extended  family  kinship  and 
religious  practices  help  buffer  loss  among  southern  Blacks.  While  the  two 
latter  aspects  of  Black  culture  probably  have  served  as  coping  resources, 
they  are  not  restricted  to  Blacks  in  the  South. 

In  a more  recent  study,  Dovenmuehle  et  al.  (1965)  investigated  Black- 
White  and  social  class  differences  in  prevalence  of  depression  in  an  elderly 
community  sample.  Blacks  were  found  to  experience  depression  (functioning 
impaired)  at  a rate  twice  that  of  Whites.  Nor  did  the  rate  among  Blacks 
differ  significantly  with  social  class.  Among  Whites,  the  incidence  of 
depression  in  the  lower  social  class  was  twice  that  found  among  those  of 
higher  status.  Thus,  within  social  class  group  comparisons  also  suggest  a 
higher  incidence  among  Blacks  because  among  the  higher  SES  group,  depression 
was  more  common  among  Blacks  than  Whites. 

Although  this  study  was  not  based  on  a random  sample  and  the  sample  was 
restricted  to  an  elderly  subgroup,  it  is  virtually  the  only  study  to  examine 
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prevalence  rates  using  community  residents,  as  opposed  to  diagnosed 
patients.  It  suggests  that  findings  of  a lower  incidence  of  depression 
among  Blacks  do  not  reflect  the  actual  prevalence  rates  in  the  Black 
population. 

Additional  themes  that  emerge  in  the  earlier  literature  are  that  Black 
mental  health  patients  are  given  to  somaticizing  (Frank,  1947;  St  Clair, 
1951)  and  tend  not  to  experience  guilt  and  self-blame  when  depressed  (Green, 
1914;  O'Malley,  1914).  These  reports  are  based  on  the  impressionistic 
clinical  observations  of  the  authors,  two  of  whom  (Green  and  O'Malley)  are 
so  blatantly  racist  that  no  objectivity  can  be  assumed.  For  example. 

Green's  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  Blacks  is  evidenced  in  his  account  of 
the  data  suggesting  an  infrequency  of  depressed  states  among  them. 

It  appears  that  the  negro  mind  does  not  dwell  upon 
unpleasant  subjects;  he  is  irresponsible,  unthinking,  easily 
aroused  to  happiness  and  his  unhappiness  is  transitory, 
disappearing  as  a child's  when  other  interests  attract  his 
attention  (p.  703). 

and  in  his  account  of  the  data  showing  a lower  incidence  of  paranoia  among 
Blacks  than  Whites: 

The  negro  is  a creature  of  impulse,  logical  reasoning  is  not 
one  of  his  qualities  nor  is  his  behavior  usually  determined  by  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  its  consequences.  If  the  ability  to 
reason  for  premises  and  to  form  conclusions  as  a result  of  such 
reasoning  is  characteristic  of  paranoic  conditions,  it  should  not 
be  surprising  to  find  that  such  conditions  are  more  than  twice  as 
common  in  the  white  as  in  the  negro  race  (p.  703). 

In  a more  recent  study,  Tonks  et  al.  (1970)  examined  this  question  of 
whether  there  are  differences  in  the  symptom  patterns  of  depressed  African- 
Americans  and  Whites.  Twenty-eight  (28)  symptoms  were  evaluated,  including 
guilt  and  a variety  of  somatic  symptoms.  After  controlling  for  SES  and  the 
severity  of  depression,  subjects  were  found  to  differ  significantly  on  only 
one  symptom  — helplessness.  Blacks  scored  significantly  lower  on  this 
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symptom  than  Whites.  Thus,  no  support  for  a differential  in  the  experience 
of  guilt  and  somatic  complaints  was  obtained. 

In  contrast,  a study  by  Miller  et  al.  (1968),  in  which  MMPI  records  of 
V.A.  Mental  Hygiene  patients  of  similar  educational  status  were  examined, 
found  support  for  the  tendency  of  Blacks  to  report  more  physical  symptoms 
than  Whites.  This  outcome  is  compromised,  however,  by  the  fact  that  neither 
the  nature  or  severity  of  the  illness  could  be  controlled  for  due  to  the 
questionable  validity  of  diagnostic  data.  Thus,  one  cannot  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  ethnic  group  differences  that  emerged  were  due  to  variation 
in  illness. 

In  sum,  relatively  little  is  known  about  either  the  incidence  or 
symptom  pattern  of  depression  among  African-Americans.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  paucity  of  research  directed  towards  these  issues  and  to  the  racism 
which  biased  a substantial  portion  of  the  available  literature. 

Overview  of  Theories  of  Etiology 

There  are  a number  of  theories  which  seek  to  explain  the  etiology  of 
depression.  For  present  purposes,  however,  the  discussion  will  be  limited 
to  a brief  review  of  the  most  prominent  theories. 

The  psychoanalytic  theory  of  depression  has  undergone  a number  of 
revisions  across  time  (Gaylin,  1968).  Nonetheless,  the  central  core  of  this 
position  can  be  extracted.  In  this  view,  depression  is  a response  to  an 
object  loss,  actual  or  imagined.  The  loss  can  range  from  separation  from  a 
loved  one  to  a disappointment  involving  the  love  object.  Early  theorists 
(Freud,  1917)  construed  the  object  loss  as  the  loss  of  a love  object, 
whereas  more  recently,  the  "object"  in  question  is  seen  as  self-esteem 
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(Fenichel,  1968).  Thus,  it  is  only  the  loss  of  an  object  in  which  one^s 
self-esteem  is  heavily  invested  that  can  lead  to  depression. 

As  a result  of  the  (threatened)  loss,  the  individual  experiences  rage 
towards  the  object,  which  is  subsequently  introjected  (incorporated  into 
one's  ego),  and  results  in  the  rage  being  directed  inward.  The  self- 
punishing  aspects  of  depression  are  seen  as  a mechanism  for  atoning  for  the 
rage  that  is  experienced,  and  for  gaining  the  approval  of  the  superego  (a 
S3nnbolic  representation  of  the  original  object). 

It  is  the  individual  with  a dependent  personality  that  is  predisposed 
to  depression  in  the  face  of  an  object  loss.  This  personality  organization 
is  believed  to  result  from  prolonged  periods  of  frustration  during  infancy 
or  childhood,  leading  to  an  oral  fixation.  Such  frustration  can  result  from 
the  loss  of  a parent,  by  separation  or  death  (Bowlby,  1966),  or  a variety  of 
negative  parental  practices  (Klein,  1935;  Jacobson,  1971;  Bemporad,  1971, 
all  cited  in  Carson  and  Carson,  in  press). 

Attempts  to  document  an  etiological  relationship  between  the  oral 
personality  type  and  depression  have,  by  and  large,  been  methodologically 
unsound  (Chodoff,  1974).  Most  of  the  empirical  work  derived  from 
psychodynamic  theory  seems  to  have  been  focused  on  examining  the 
relationship  between  childhood  object  loss  and  adult  depression.  Here, 
findings  are  inconclusive.  In  a review  of  this  research,  Akiskal  (1979) 
points  out  that  epidemiological  data  do  not  provide  evidence  of  a direct 
causal  relationship  between  childhood  object  loss  and  adult  depression. 
However,  he  notes  that  experimental  studies  have  provided  support  for  some 
meaningful  associations  between  these  phenomena.  Object  loss  in  childhood 
has  been  found  to  be  related  to  severity  of  adult  depression,  a higher 
frequency  of  suicide  attempts,  and  adult  characterological  features  which 
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predict  chronicity  and  social  maladjustment  among  depressives. 

In  general,  empirical  support  for  the  psychodynamic  formulation  of 
depression  and  predispositional  factors  is  rather  limited. 

The  learned  helplessness  model  of  depression,  formulated  originally  by 
Seligman  (1974)  was  derived  from  experimental  studies  with  dogs.  It  was 
observed  that  when  these  animals  were  exposed  to  inescapable  shock,  they 
subsequently,  when  escape  was  possible,  made  little  or  no  effort  to  avoid 
the  shock.  This  condition  is  considered  to  be  a state  of  learned 
helplessness  — the  dog  has  learned  that  his  responses  and  the  outcome  are 
independent.  It  is  characterized  by  a diminished  response  level  and  a 
retarded  ability  to  learn  new  response-relief  contingencies  (i.e.  if  the  dog 
does  make  the  response  that  avoids  shock,  he  has  difficulty  learning  that  it 
is  an  effective  response,  and  thus  may  revert  to  a passive  mode).  Learned 
helplessness  has  also  been  found  to  be  associated,  in  rats,  with  a depletion 
of  whole-brain  norepinephrine  (Weiss  et  al.,  1970  cited  in  Seligman,  1974). 
Interestingly  enough,  such  a depletion  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
biochemical  hypotheses  of  the  cause  of  depression,  which  will  be  reviewed  at 
a later  point. 

Noting  the  parallel  between  the  passive  behavior  and  negative 
expectations  of  the  dogs  and  similar  behaviors  among  depressed  individuals, 
Seligman  suggests  that  reactive  depression  (that  which  is  situationally 
precipitated)  is  the  result  of  a person's  perceived  inability  to  control 
outcome(s) . 

Over  time,  Seligman's  theory  has  been  revised;  first,  emphasizing  that 
in  addition  to  the  experience  of  uncontrollability,  the  expectation  of  this 
continuing  must  be  present  in  order  to  eventuate  in  depression,  and  second, 
in  1978,  attempting  to  specify  how  the  perception  of  noncontingency  develops 
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into  the  expectation  of  non-contingency  (Carson  and  Carson,  in  press). 

A great  deal  of  empirical  research  has  been  generated  by  the  learned 
helplessness  model.  In  a review  of  such  research,  prior  to  the  1978 
reformulation,  Blaney  (1977)  discusses  the  mixed  findings  that  have  been 
obtained.  The  most  consistent  support  for  the  model  has  been  from  studies 
which  have  induced  dysphoric  mood  in  subjects  with  the  use  of  helplessness 
inductions  (Gatchell  et  al.,  1975;  Miller  et  al.,  1975  and  Roth  et  al.,  1975). 
However,  these  studies  are  subject  to  ambiguity  in  that  the  possibility  that 
the  alleged  helplessness  induction  was  in  fact  a manipulation  of  self-esteem 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  Studies  which  have  assessed  the  effect  of  reducing 
helplessness  on  depressive  state  or  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  an 
association  between  depression  and  characteristics  indicative  of 
helplessness  (perception  of  non-contingency,  reduced  persistence,  longer 
response  latency  and  interference  with  learning)  have  generally  produced 
mixed  results. 

Currently,  this  theory  is  diminished  in  stature  largely  because  its 
reformulation  in  1978  has  been  subject  to  a number  of  criticisms,  including 
a retreat  into  tautology  (see  Carson  & Carson,  in  press). 

Among  the  behavioral  theories  of  causation,  Lewinsohn's  theory  has 
received  the  most  attention.  According  to  Lewinsohn,  depression  is  caused 
by  an  individual's  low  rate  of  response-contingent  positive  reinforcement 
[RCPR]  (Lewinsohn,  1968).  It  is  the  low  rate  of  RCPR  that  is  crucial  and 
not  the  absolute  rate  of  reinforcement.  Such  a low  rate  can  occur  for 
several  reasons:  1)  an  individual  lacks  the  social  skills  which  engender 

positive  reinforcement,  2)  the  environmental  context  offers  few  available 
(positive)  reinforcers,  and  3)  an  individual  finds  few  events  reinforcing. 
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In  this  view,  low  RCPR  leads  to  feelings  of  dysphoria  which  in  turn 
lead  to  such  cognitive  changes  as  low  self-esteem,  pessimism,  and  feelings 
of  guilt.  Hostility  is  also  seen  to  arise  from  low  RCPR,  but  an  individual 
learns  to  surpress  this  feeling  because  of  its  alienating  effect  on  others. 
One  is  left  to  wonder  why  the  same  motivation  and  self-control  wouldn't  lead 
an  individual  to  surpress  his  depressive  affect  and  behavior. 

While  a good  deal  of  empirical  study  has  been  generated  by  Lewinsohn's 
theory,  most  of  the  data  has  been  correlational  (Carson  & Carson,  in  press; 
Blaney,  1977).  Therefore,  obtained  associations  between  participation  in 
pleasant  activities  and  depression  may  simply  reflect  the  social  withdrawal 
typical  of  the  depressed  individual,  rather  than  any  causal  effect  of 
pleasurable  activities.  And  finally,  such  findings  do  not  provide  any 
unique  support  for  this  theory. 

A cognitive  theory  of  depression  has  been  postulated  by  Beck  (1968). 
According  to  Beck,  distortions  in  one's  thinking  and  perception  are  the 
causal  factors  in  the  development  of  depression.  The  process  of  becoming 
depressed  is  initiated  by  psycho-social  stressors,  which  trigger  the 
cognitive  triad,  which  heretofore,  was  latent  in  the  individual.  The 
cognitive  triad  consists  of  a negative  view  of  oneself,  of  one's  environment 
and  of  the  future.  Among  the  specific  cognitive  distortions  exhibted  by  the 
depression-prone  individual  are  selective  attention  to  negative  stimuli,  a 
tendency  to  perceive  neutral  stimuli  in  negative  terms,  overgeneralization 
(e.g.  concluding  that  making  one  error  means  one  will  never  do  anything 
correctly),  and  a tendency  to  make  causal  attributions  of  personal  blame  for 
difficult  or  unpleasant  situations. 

Changes  in  affect  and  motivation  are  secondary  to  the  individual's 
negative  self-evaluation.  Thus,  the  sadness  and  apathy  that  occur  in 
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depression  are  responses  to  one's  self-devaluation  and  pessimism. 

It  is  suggested  that  predispositional  factors  for  manifesting  the 
cognitive  triad  and  hence  depression  are  1)  loss  of  a parent  or  chronic  peer 
rejection  in  childhood  (which  sensitizes  an  individual  to  similar 
experiences  in  the  future,  and  2)  lack  of  encounter  with  failure  or 
disappointment  while  growing  up,  resulting  in  little  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  coping  skills. 

As  was  true  of  the  research  on  prior  theories  discussed,  there  is 
little  longitudinal  data  available  on  Beck's  theory.  Thus,  the  causal  role 
of  cognition  in  depression  is  largely  unsubstantiated.  However,  among  the 
correlational  and  experimental  data  available,  there  is  considerable  support 
for  certain  aspects  of  this  theory.  Namely,  that  affective  states  can  be 
influenced  by  cognitive  manipulations  (Blaney,  1977)  and  that  depressed 
persons  are  particularly  sensitive  to  negative  feedback  (Carson  & Carson,  in 
press) . 

The  current  vitality  of  this  theory  is  attributable  to  encouraging 
findings,  such  as  those  noted  above,  as  well  as  to  others  which  suggest  that 
the  treatment  regimen,  developed  by  Beck  and  derived  from  his  theory,  is 
effective  in  alleviating  clinical  depression  (Rush  et  al.,  1977). 

Virtually  all  of  the  theories  discussed  above  implicate  stress  as  a 
precipitating  factor  in  the  onset  of  depression.  It  is  largely  the  stress 
associated  with  'exit'  events  (e.g.  separation,  death)  that  is  presumed  to 
activate  the  cognitive  or  behavioral  processes  postulated  as  the  cause(s)  of 
depression.  Although  each  theory  acknowledges  this  role  of  stress,  it  is 
not  the  primary  focus  of  the  theory. 

In  contrast,  the  relevant  social  stressor  literature  attempts  to 
document  stress  as  a significant  factor  in  its  own  right  in  the  occurence  of 
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depression.  As  noted  earlier,  the  recent  research  in  this  area  has 
incorporated  various  coping  resources  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  depression.  Nonetheless,  the  research 
remains  vague  as  to  the  explicit  process(es)  by  which  stress  can  lead  to 
such  dysfunction. 

Brown  et  al.  (1975)  and  Pearlin  et  al.  (1981)  offer  two  of  the  few 
models  posited  in  the  literature.  The  Pearlin  et  al.  model  was  highlighted 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  work,  and  thus,  will  not  be  reviewed  here. 

The  model  developed  by  Brown  et  al.  was  derived  from  their  study  of  English 
married  women  from  lower  and  middle  class  socio-economic  backgrounds.  It 
suggests  that  chronic  stressors  or  major  losses,  in  the  presence  of  low 
self-esteem,  can  eventuate  in  depression.  Such  low  self-esteem  is  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  four  vulnerability  factors:  (1)  loss  of  mother  before 

age  11,  (2)  lack  of  intimacy  with  spouse  (or  lover),  (3)  lack  of  emplo3nnent 
and  (4)  three  or  more  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  home.  In  the 
face  of  low  self-esteem,  the  hopelessness  generated  by  chronic  difficulties 
generalizes  and  the  grief  incurred  as  the  result  of  a loss  is  not  resolved. 
The  end  result  in  both  instances  is  depression.  The  severity  of  the 
depression  is  influenced  by  one's  history  of  past  losses;  with  the  early 
childhood  loss  of  one's  mother  by  death  predisposing  to  a more  severe  adult 
depression  (Brown,  1979). 

Although  this  model  emerges  from  solid  research,  certain  aspects  remain 
unclear.  Namely,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "self-esteem"  and  how  do  the 
vulnerability  factors  lead  to  low  self-esteem?  As  a recently  developed 
model,  it  remains  largely  untested  by  subsequent  research. 

In  general,  however,  the  research  on  the  relationship  between  stress 
and  depression  suggests  that  stress  is  a significant  factor,  although 
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clearly  not  causally  sufficient. 

Thus  far,  the  theories  reviewed  have  been  psycho-social  in  nature.  In 
the  following  discussion,  only  two  of  the  purported  biological  causes  of 
depression  will  be  highlighted:  1)  genetic  trasmission  and  2)  the  monoamine 

depletion  hypothesis. 

Studies  which  have  attempted  to  determine  the  extent  of  genetic 
predisposition  in  depression  have  been  largely  based  on  1)  a comparison  of 
incidence  rates  of  the  disorder  among  relatives  of  an  individual  with  a 
history  of  clinical  depression  (proband)  and  relatives  of  matched  controls, 
2)  twin  studies,  and  3)  adoption  studies.  Based  on  an  averaging  of  risk 
figures  in  the  literature,  it  is  estimated  that  biologic  relatives  of 
unipolar  probands  have  morbidity  risks  of  28%  for  affective  disorder 
compared  to  5-9%  in  the  general  population  (Cadoret  et  al.,  1975). 

Despite  the  limitations  of  such  studies  (see  Carson  & Carson,  in 
press),  the  evidence  indicates  that  heredity  plays  a significant,  though  not 
overwhelming,  role  in  the  incidence  of  depression. 

Among  the  biochemical  theories,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
monoamine  depletion  hypothesis.  It  suggests  that  unipolar  depression  may 
result  from  a functional  deficiency  of  the  monoamine  neurotramsmitters 
norepinephrine  and  serotonin  at  central  nervous  system  synapses  (receptor 
sites)  in  the  brain.  Support  for  this  hypothesis  is  derived  from  studies 
which  show  that  drugs  such  as  reserpine  that  deplete  central  monoamines 
appear  to  produce  depression  in  some  individuals,  while  tricyclic  compounds, 
which  increase  functional  brain  amines,  act  as  antidepressants  (Sweeney  et 
al.,  1979. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  data  on  humans  are  inconsistent  (Akiskal, 
1979),  indicating  the  need  for  further  conceptual  and  empirical  work. 
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In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  causal  theories  of  depression  a 
couple  of  points  should  be  made.  First,  in  any  attempt  to  compare  theories 
and  the  associated  empirical  work,  a significant  limitation  in  this 
literature  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Namely,  theories  may  vary  as  to  the  kind 
of  depression  to  which  they  refer  or  this  information  may  be  entirely 
unspecified.  This  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  unlike 
the  unipolar-bipolar  distinction,  sub-types  such  as  psychotic/neurotic  and 
reactive/endogenous  remain  controversial. 

Second,  it  has  traditionally  been  the  case  that  little  or  no 
integration  occurred  between  theories  and  associated  findings  in  the  psycho- 
social and  biological  camps.  However,  recently  there  has  been  some  progress 
in  this  direction.  For  example,  Akiskal  (1979)  notes  that  there  is  an 
impressive  volume  of  animal  literature  which  indicates  that  life  events  can 
induce  significant  alterations  in  the  brain  levels  of  neurotransmitters. 

Such  findings  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  psychological  and  biological, 
and  underscore  the  current  view  that  no  one  factor  is  a sufficient  cause  of 
depression.  Rather,  the  task  is  to  uncover  the  way(s)  in  which  social, 
psychological,  genetic  and  biochemical  factors  interact  to  produce 
depression. 
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Stress  and  Social  Support  in  the  African-American  Community 

Stress 

General  Framework 

In  order  to  understand  the  stress  (and  social  support)  experience  of 
African-American  women,  a contextual  analysis  is  essential.  That  is, 
African-American  women  must  be  studied  in  the  context  of  their  community, 
and  the  larger  socio-cultural  and  political  systems  which  impact  upon  their 
lives . 

In  the  current  work,  two  formulations  of  the  socio-cultural  and 

political  context  are  fundamental.  One,  as  the  term  "African-American" 

implies,  the  African-American  or  Black  woman  is  viewed  as  a participant  in 

the  cultural  dynamic  between  Anglo-European  and  African  cultures.  This  view 

is  represented  pictorially  in  Figure  1.  Although  it  will  not  be  reviewed 

here,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  literature  which  supports  this 

position  (Herskovits,  1941;  Nobles,  1974;  Nobles,  1976;  Berry  and 

Blassingame,  1977;  Sudarkasa,  1980;  Walker,  1980;  Pasteur  and  Toldson, 

1982).  Two,  as  referenced  by  the  term  "double  jeopardy"  (Beale,  1969),  the 

African-American  woman's  experience  is  seen  as  shaped  by  the  effects  of  both 

racism  and  sexism.  Jones  (1972)  defines  racism  as: 

...the  transformation  of  race  prejudice  and/or  ethnocentrism 
through  the  exercise  of  power  against  a racial  group  defined  as 
inferior,  by  individuals  and  institutions  with  the  intentional  or 
unintentional  support  of  the  entire  culture. 

Defined  in  this  manner,  racism  can  be  seen  to  exist  on  three  levels — the 

individual,  the  institutional  and  the  cultural.  According  to  Jones, 
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Figure  1.  Socio-cultural  Context  of  the  African-American  Woman 
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Individual  racism  refers  to  an  individual's  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
one's  own  race  over  another,  and  the  behavioral  enactments  that  maintain 
those  superior  and  inferior  positions.  Institutional  racism  has  two 
meanings:  (1)  the  conscious  manipulation  of  institutions  so  as  to  maintain 

a race's  advantage  over  another,  and  (2)  the  by-product  of  certain 
institutional  practices  which  operate  to  restrict,  on  a racial  basis,  the 
choices  and  access  of  a group  of  individuals.  Whether  or  not  this 
restriction  is  intended  is  irrelevant,  given  the  fact  that  in  either  case 
inequality  is  the  result.  Cultural  racism  is  the  individual  and 
institutional  expression  of  the  superiority  of  one  race's  cultural  heritage 
over  that  of  another  race. 

Sexism  refers  to  a variety  of  practices  directed  towards  women  which 
reflect  an  underlying  belief  in  the  inherenf  superiority  of  the  male  sex, 
and  his  right  to  dominate  (the  female  sex). 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  major  sources  of  stress  in  the  Black 
community  at  large  will  first  be  considered.  Subsequently,  attention  will 
be  given  to  sources  of  stress  which  are  related  to  specific  role(s) 
performed  by  African-American  women.  Although  for  purposes  of  organization, 
these  two  areas  of  stress  are  presented  separately,  they  are  clearly 
interrelated,  as  the  discussion  will  illustrate. 

The  reader  may  recall  that  stress  is  defined  as  a psycho-physiological 
response  within  the  individual  that  results  from  the  interaction  between  an 
environmental  demand  and  one's  perception  of  his  or  her  resource  capacity  to 
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The  African-American  Community 

The  term  "African-American  community"  can  be  used  to  refer  to  any  or 
all  of  the  following:  (1)  the  aggregate  population  of  Black  people  in  the 

U.S.,  (2)  the  geographic  living  areas  populated  by  Blacks  (the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Blacks  continue  to  live  in  predominantly  Black  areas),  and  (3) 
the  sense  of  group  membership  shared  by  ethnic  group  members,  and  based  on 
certain  shared  experiences  or  customs.  They  are  all  valid,  and  to  some 
degree,  overlapping  ways  of  conceptualizing  a "community."  Regardless  of 
which  def inition(s)  is(are)  used,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  monolithic 
African-American  community.  Nonetheless,  it  is  meaningful  to  understand  the 
Black  woman  as  part  of  an  ethnic  population  which  tends  to  share 
geographical  locale,  and  which  experiences  certain  trends  in  lifestyle,  and 
in  its  interaction  with  Anglo-European  institutions.  In  discussing  those 
trends  which  represent  major  sources  of  stress,  the  term  "African-American 
community"  will  generally  be  used  to  refer  to  the  population  of  African- 
Americans  . 

One  of  the  most  far-reacing  sources  of  stress  in  the  Black  community  is 
poverty.  As  late  as  1981,  34.2%  of  the  Black  population  was  classified  as 
below  poverty  level,  contrasted  with  10.4%  among  Whites  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1982).  The  average  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four  in  1981 
was  $9,287.  Among  this  group  of  poor  Blacks  are  the  unemployed  and  the 
working  poor,  which  includes  a good  number  of  those  working  in  middle  class 
occupations.  For  example,  in  1977,  67%  of  all  Black  sales  workers  and  42% 
of  all  Black  clerical  workers  had  poverty  level  wages,  earning  under  $6,000 
annually  (Hill,  1980). 
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It  is  also  notable  that  the  trend  towards  poverty  is  increasing,  since 
the  1981  poverty  rate  (34.2%)  reflects  nearly  a 2%  increase  over  the  1980 
rate.  This  2%  annual  rate  of  increase  appears  to  have  been  constant  over 
the  past  decade,  as  the  data  indicate  a 19%  increase  in  the  number  of  poor 
Black  families  between  1969  and  1978  (Hill,  1980).  To  translate  these 
figures  into  human  terms,  being  poor  means  that  one  is  engaged  in  an  ongoing 
struggle  to  obtain  or  retain  such  necessities  as  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
The  struggle  itself  can  be  stressful  because  it  may  involve  difficult  and 
tedious  negotiations  with  bureaucratic  systems,  fending  off  bill  collectors, 
or  any  number  of  other  demanding  tasks.  The  uncertainty  of  whether  one  will 
be  successful  in  his  or  her  efforts  can  also  be  stress-provoking. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations,  the  effects  of  poverty  are 
far-reaching  because  it  is  associated  with  a number  of  other  stressful 
conditions  (secondary  stressors)  such  as  substandard  or  overcrowded  housing, 
poor  nutrition  and  inadequate  medical  and  dental  care.  For  example,  vitamin 
C deficiency,  which  occurs  at  a rate  114%  higher  in  Blacks  than  in  Whites 
(U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  1971-1972  cited  in  Darity  et  al.,  1979),  can  be 
stressful  in  that  it  is  associated  with  bleeding  and  swollen  gums  and 
precipitates  the  need  for  medical  attention  which  may  not  be  affordable. 

Nor  are  these  secondary  stressors  limited  to  just  those  Blacks  living 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  nearly  60%  of 
Black  family  heads  in  1978  were  employed  in  lower-paying  blue  collar  jobs 
(Hill,  1980),  and  the  median  Black  family  income  in  1981  was  roughly  $10,000 
less  than  the  median  income  for  White  families  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1982).  Thus,  economic  viability  is  an  issue  for  the  majority  of  African- 
American  families.  And  consequently,  the  stressors  related  to  the  quality 
of  housing,  diet  and  health  care  are  also  issues  for  the  majority  of  the 
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Black  community,  though  most  critical  among  poor  Blacks. 

Contributing  to  the  likelihood  of  poverty  is  the  stressor  of 
unemployment,  which  has  longstanding  relevance  to  the  African-American 
community.  Throughout  the  1970s,  the  unemployment  ratio  between  Blacks  and 
Whites  was  2:1  with  an  11.9%  rate  for  Blacks  in  1978  (Anderson,  1980). 
Unemployment  can  be  stressful  not  only  because  of  the  numerous  financial 
ramifications,  but  also  because  of  injury  to  one's  sense  of  personal 
efficacy.  This  latter  aspect  of  unemployment  has  often  been  noted  in 
relation  to  males  (Clark,  1965;  Liebow,  1967). 

Another  major  source  of  stress  in  the  Black  community,  not  unrelated  to 
poverty,  is  crime — specifically,  crimes  of  violence  and  property  crimes. 
Blacks,  who  constitute  12%  of  the  U.S.  population,  are  substantially 
overrepresented  among  those  arrested,  and  among  those  serving  sentences  in 
prison.  In  1981,  nearly  46%  and  31%  of  those  arrested  for  violent  crime  and 
property  crime  respectively  were  Black  (FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1981). 

In  1980,  the  nation's  prison  population  was  46%  Black  (Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  1982).  In  the  case  of  both  those  Blacks  arrested  and  those 
sentenced,  males  are  overwhelmingly  predominant. 

From  the  position  of  those  who  have  close  ties  with  the  individual  who 
enters  the  criminal  justice  system,  arrest  or  incarceration  can  be  very 
stressful.  The  separation  involved  may  result  in  the  loss  of  companionship, 
and  create  a vacuum  in  other  roles  (parental,  co-provider)  previously 
performed  by  the  designated  offender.  In  addition  to  the  losses  that  may  be 
incurred,  relatives  and  friends  also  face  a demand  for  support,  both 
concrete  and  emotional,  on  the  part  of  the  incarcerated.  The  stress 
associated  with  an  arrest  or  incarceration  is  also  compounded  by  the 
prevalent  perception  among  Blacks  that  they  are  too  often  victims  of  racism 
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embedded  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  and/or  its  representatives. 

For  example,  numerous  cases  of  police  brutality  in  the  African-American 
community  have  been  documented  (Smith,  1981;  Payton,  1981),  as  well  as 
Black-White  disparities  in  sentencing,  and  the  execution  of  the  death 
penalty  in  the  case  of  similar  crimes  (Townsey,  1981). 

Crime  in  the  Black  community  is  also  a source  of  stress  from  another 
perspective.  Namely,  that  of  a potential  victim.  Blacks  are  significantly 
more  likely  to  be  victims  of  household  burglary  and  violent  crime  than  are 
Whites  (Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  1980).  The  high  crime  rate  reflects  a 
discrete  stressor,  when  for  example,  one  actually  becomes  a victim  of  crime, 
as  well  as  a chronic  stressor,  which  calls  forth  various  responses  in  the 
individual's  lifestyle  in  anticipation  of  being  victimized.  Included  in 
these  responses  are  an  on-guard  posture  of  mental  and  physical  alertness 
when  on  the  street,  fear,  and  in  some  instances,  a restricted  schedule  of 
mobility  outside  one's  home. 

While  Blacks  are  overrepresented  in  crimes  of  violence  and  property 
theft,  one  must  be  cautious  as  to  what  conclusions  are  drawn  about  the 
association  between  ethnicity  and  crime  in  general.  In  particular,  white- 
collar  crime — crimes  committed  by  corporations  and  by  business  and 
professional  people  in  the  course  of  their  occupation — are  generally  not 
included  in  crime  rate  statistics,  such  as  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
(Jackson,  1977).  If  not  taken  into  account,  this  bias  towards  white  collar 
crime,  in  which  Whites  are  more  likely  to  engage  (by  virtue  of  their  socio- 
economic access),  can  result  in  skewed  interpretations  of  the  ethnicity- 
crime  association. 

Another  major  source  of  stress  is  the  variety  of  health  conditions  for 
which  Blacks  are  at  an  increased  risk.  Most  typically,  the  increased  risk 
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for  these  health  conditions  is  viewed  as  an  outcome  of  the  stressors  that 
have  been  discussed  above.  Harburg  et  al.  (1973),  for  example,  examined  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  blood  pressure,  using  such  criteria  as  crime 
rate,  income,  degree  of  unemplo3nnent  and  degree  of  home  ownership  to  index 
high  and  low  socioecological  stress.  When  relevant  co-variates  were 
adjusted  for,  the  findings  support  significant  within  race  differences  in 
blood  pressure  by  level  of  stress  (Black  males  and  White  females),  and 
significant  across  race  differences  for  females,  regardless  of  stress  area. 
Specifically,  Black  females  have  higher  blood  pressure  levels  than  White 
females.  Thus,  the  study  provides  partial  support  for  the  relationship 
between  stress  and  hypertension. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  in  addition  to  such  health  conditions 
representing  outcome(s)  of  stress,  they  in  turn  represent  stressors  which 
may  further  compound  the  stress  experience.  For  example,  illnesses  usually 
require  a temporary  or  chronic  adaptation  in  the  functioning  of  the 
individual  and  the  family  system  of  which  she/he  is  a part.  Furthermore, 
entry  into  the  medical  system  with  its  concomitant  expense  can  also  be 
problematic.  Thus,  from  this  perspective,  the  prevalence  of  or  increased 
risk  for  a number  of  health-related  deaths  and  disorders  among  African- 
Americans  represents  a significant  source  of  stress. 

One  of  the  most  critical  indices  used  nationally  and  internationally  to 
interpret  the  status  of  a population  is  the  infant  mortality  rate.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  is  the  number  of  children  dying  before  one  year  of  age 
per  1,000  live  births.  Although  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  been 
declining  for  the  overall  U.S.  population,  in  1975,  the  rate  for  Blacks  was 
26.2  compared  to  14.2  for  Whites  (President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health, 
1978).  Nor  does  the  gap  appear  to  be  closing  (Parity,  1980).  In  the  case 
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of  maternal  mortality  rates,  the  gap  is  even  wider.  In  1976,  the  rate  of 
non-White  women  dying  during  the  immediate  postpartum  period  [26.5  per 
100,000  live  births]  was  nearly  three  times  higher  than  that  of  White  women 
[9.0]  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1978). 

Less  acute,  but  nonetheless  of  substantial  impact,  are  the  illnesses 
for  which  Blacks  are  at  increased  risk.  For  example,  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  non-Whites  in  1974  ( 45.1  per  100,000)  was  five  times 
higher  than  in  Whites  (9.7)  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  197  9).  For  the  period 
1971-1975,  definite  hypertension  was  twice  as  prevalent  among  Black  men 
(35.8  per  100)  and  women  (31.2  per  100)  25-74  years  of  age  as  among  White 
men  (18.1  per  100)  and  White  women  (14.6  per  100)  in  the  same  age  range 
(National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1981).  The  incidence  of  diabetes, 
at  all  ages,  is  also  higher  among  Blacks,  and  between  the  ages  of  45-64,  is 
nearly  double  that  of  Whites  [39.6  per  1,000  for  Whites  vs.  70.0  per  1,000 
for  non-Whites]  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  197  9). 

Not  only  are  Blacks  more  likely  to  have  tuberculosis  and  diabetes,  but 
they  are  nearly  four  and  two  times  more  likely  than  Whites  to  die  from  these 
respective  illnesses  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  197  9).  Additional  disorders 
for  which  Blacks  are  at  greater  risk  of  mortality  include  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  cerebrovascular  disease  and  cancer  (U.S. 
Department  of  HEW,  1979). 

In  sum,  African-Americans  experience  a disproportionate  share  of  a 
number  of  unfavorable  environmental  conditions  which  are  stress-evoking,  and 
which  in  turn  may  precipitate  additional  stressors.  These  include  poverty, 
unemployment,  crime,  inadequate  housing  and  health  care,  and  a variety  of 
health  impairments  and  associated  demises.  While  this  predicament  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  multiple  determinants,  it  represents  in  large  measure. 
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the  end  result  of  institutional  racism  (Carmichael  and  Hamilton,  1967). 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  stress  within  the  Black  community  in 

general,  a major  source  of  stress — psychological  in  nature  and  cultural  in 

derivation — should  be  noted.  Namely,  the  conflict  between  African-American 

and  Anglo-European  cultures  around  certain  values  and  behaviors.  The 

profundity  of  this  dilemma  is  articulated  by  Dubois  (1969): 

One  ever  feels  his  twoness, — an  American,  a Negro;  two  souls,  two 
thoughts,  two  unreconciled  strivings;  two  warring  ideals  in  one 
dark  body,  whose  dogged  strength  alone  keeps  it  from  being  torn 
asunder  (p.  45). 

The  complexity  of  this  conflict  and  the  various  paths  taken  toward  its 

resolution  cannot  be  represented  in  this  brief  discussion.  Rather,  the 

current  author  will  attempt  to  highlight  only  one  element  of  the  conflict 

experienced  by  those  African-Americans  who  have  not  fully  assimilated. 

One  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  African-American  culture,  which 

conflicts  in  some  settings  with  Anglo-European  culture,  is  what  Pasteur  and 

Tolson  (1982)  term  "Black  expressiveness": 

. . . the  readiness  or  predisposition  to  express  oneself  in  a 
manner  characterized  by  vital  emotionalism,  spontaneity  and 
rhythm  (p.  4). 

This  element  of  African-American  culture  is  seen  in  contradiction  to  Anglo- 
European  culture,  which  emphasizes  logical  thought  and  control  (Clark,  1972; 
Pasteur  and  Tolson,  1982). 

History  reveals  that  in  the  realm  of  artistic  endeavors.  Black 
expressiveness  is  well-received,  if  not  revered  by  the  Anglo-European 
community.  Witness,  for  example,  the  influence  of  African-American  art 
forms  such  as  jazz,  the  Blues  and  "soul"  music  upon  American  popular  music 
(Cruse,  1967).  Witness  also  the  historically  warm  reception  given  by  Whites 
to  such  African-American  dance  groups  as  Katherine  Dunham,  Alvin  Ailey  and 
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Chuck  Davis.  Such  reception  is  captured  by  the  old  stereotypical  notion 
among  Whites  that  "Blacks  sure  can  sing  and  dance."  Sports  is  also  an  area 
where  Black  expressiveness  is  valued  by  Whites.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
popularity  of  "Dr.  J"  (Julius  Erving),  whose  moves  on  the  basketball  court 
are  resplendent  with  Black  expressiveness. 

In  contrast,  in  the  realm  of  interpersonal  communication  and  in 
classroom  settings.  Black  expressiveness  often  encounters  a negative 
response  or  evaluation  on  the  part  of  Anglo-Europeans.  Central  to  the 
conflict  in  formal  learning  settings  is  the  tendency  among  Anglo-Europeans 
to  view  the  intellectual  and  affective  processes  as  opposite  ends  of  a 
unidimensional  scale.  Thus,  in  intellectual  discussions,  affect  is  eschewed 
for  an  impersonal,  detached  posture  (Kochman,  1981).  Kochman  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  for  African-Americans,  affect  and  intellectual  debate  tend  to 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  conflict  arises,  in  part,  because  the  meaning  of 
this  interplay  between  affect  and  intellect  is  construed  differently  in  the 
two  cultures.  For  Blacks,  the  presence  of  affect  is  valued  as  reflecting 
the  sincerity  and  seriousness  with  which  the  speaker  regards  the  issue. 
Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  view  the  presence  of  affect  as  a 
preliminary  to  a mode  of  communication  whose  function  is  to  ventilate  anger 
and  hostility.  Given  these  differences  and  the  reality  of  the  power 
differential  between  Black  students  and  a largely  White  academic  staff,  a 
substantial  dilemma  is  posed  for  the  African-American  student.  Nor  can  the 
consequences  of  non-conformity  be  minimized. 

The  conflict  surrounding  Black  expressiveness  is  also  manifested  in  a 
more  general  way,  and  can  be  referred  to  as  "the  refined"  versus  "the  loud" 
tradition.  Thus,  across  a variety  of  settings,  the  tendency  for  Blacks  to 
express  themselves  in  animated  and  vociferous  fashion  is  likely  to  be  at 
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odds  with  the  more  restrained  and  low-volume  interchange  viewed  as  in  "good 
taste'  among  Anglo-Europeans.  Thus,  for  example,  Blacks  sometimes  refrain 
from  such  African-derived  behaviors  as  call  and  response  (in  which  the 
audience  participates  in  a presentation  by  a speaker  or  artists,  by 
responding  with  spontaneous  gestures  and  vocalizing)  in  predominantly  White 
contexts  or  in  an  effort  to  dissociate  themselves  from  African-American 
culture.  One  can  witness  the  latter  in  certain  Black  churches  with  largely 
upper  middle  class  Blacks  who  aspire  to  total  acculturation. 

In  sum,  areas  of  cultural  conflict  can  be  stressful  because  they  can 
result  in  internal  conflict  in  Blacks,  interpersonal  conflict  with  Anglo- 
Europeans  and  associated  institutions  and  can  lead  to  negative  consequences, 
which  are  themselves  stress- inducing. 

The  Role(s)  of  the  African-American  Woman 

The  stress  that  African-American  women  experience  derives  not  only  from 
factors  which  operate  on  the  Black  community  at  large,  but  also  from  aspects 
of  the  specific  roles  they  perform.  The  major  roles  are  those  of  worker, 
parent  and  wife  (or  "woman"),  and  it  is  in  many  instances  the  interplay  of 
these  roles  that  gives  rise  to  stress.  Integrating  these  roles  in  a 
harmonious  fashion  is  a complex  and,  at  times,  difficult  process.  The  task 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  interaction  between  role  performance  and  those 
socio-economic  and  psycho-social  stressors  that  are  by-products  of  racism. 
While  a comprehensive  analysis  of  this  subject  area  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  current  work,  the  following  discussion  will  attempt  to 
highlight  some  key  sources  of  stress  among  Black  women,  in  relation  to  their 


roles  as  women. 
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The  fact  that  Black  women  have  had  to  function  in  multi-faceted  roles 
in  order  for  them  and  their  families  to  survive  is  reflected  in  the 
following  saying,  observed  on  a wall-hanging  in  the  home  of  a 32  year  old 
participant  in  the  current  study: 

Four  Things  a Woman  Should  Know: 

How  to  look  like'  a girl. 

How  to  act  like  a lady. 

How  to  think  like  a man. 

And  how  to  work  like  a dog. 

Also  reflected  in  this  saying  is  the  African-American  woman's  long 
history  of  being  a hard  worker.  During  slavery,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  African-American  girls  and  women  worked  in  the  fields  from  sun-up  to 
sundown.  Nor  did  pregnancy  exempt  women  from  this  hard  labor: 

Pregnant  women  were  not  only  compelled  to  do  the  normal 
agricultural  work,  they  could  also  expect  the  floggings  workers 
normally  received  if  they  failed  to  fulfill  their  day's  quota  . . . 
(Davis,  1981). 

During  the  Reconstruction  period,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Black 
woman  was  domestic  work.  Traditionally,  domestic  work  was  carried  out  in 
the  private  households  of  Whites.  More  recently,  however,  the  bulk  of 
cleaning  and  scrubbing  performed  by  these  workers  takes  place  in  hotels, 
hospitals  and  other  commercial  institutions  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980). 
While  the  number  of  Black  female  domestics  has  decreased  over  the  years,  as 
late  as  1978  they  constituted  one-third  of  the  population  of  employed  Black 
females  (Bureau  of  Census,  1980). 

The  experience  of  the  Black  woman  as  a domestic  worker  has  been 
recorded  in  many  literary  works.  The  toll  extracted  by  such  work  is 
captured  in  the  following  passage: 

"Lutie  . . . glanced  ...  at  the  women  coming  toward  her  . . 

. . Their  shoulders  sagged  from  the  weight  of  the  heavy  shopping 
bags  they  carried.  And  she  thought,  "That's  what's  wrong:  We 

don't  have  time  enough  or  money  enough  to  live  like  other  people  . 
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. . . The  women  work  til  they  become  drudges  . . . She  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  at  fifty  she  [too]  would  be  misshapen,  walking 
on  the  sides  of  her  shoes  because  her  feet  hurt  so  badly  . . . 

[going  to]  church  on  Sunday  and  . . . the  rest  of  the  week  slaving 
in  somebody's  kitchen"  (Petry,  1961,  cited  in  Noble,  1978). 

Although  less  prevalent  in  recent  years,  the  strenuous  and  demeaning  work 

conditions  under  which  Black  women  have  historically  labored  represent  a 

significant  source  of  stress.  Coupled  with  this  has  been  the  lack  of  wages 

(slavery)  or  low  wages  earned  by  African-American  women.  Although  by  1977, 

the  gap  in  median  income  between  White  and  Black  women  had  diminished 

considerably,  the  median  income  of  Black  women  (full-time  workers)  remained 

lower  than  that  of  White  females  and  Black  and  White  males  (Bureau  of  the 

Census,  1980).  The  practice  of  sexism  is  implicated  in  these  data,  since  in 

spite  of  data  suggesting  educational  parity  between  Black  men  and  women 

(Rodgers-Rose,  1980),  Black  men  had  a median  income  over  $2,000  higher  than 

Black  women.  The  differential  in  median  income  between  Black  and  White 

males  (roughly  $5,000)  should,  however,  be  noted. 

The  relatively  low  wages  earned  by  Black  women  can  give  rise  to  a 

number  of  financially-related  stressors,  which  are  even  more  pronounced 

among  women  raising  children  as  single  parents. 

Another  significant  source  of  stress  associated  with  the  Black  woman's 

role  as  a worker  is  centered  on  the  interplay  between  the  roles  of  parent 

and  worker.  In  order  for  a woman  who  is  a mother  to  function  optimally  on 

the  job,  among  other  things,  she  needs  to  feel  assured  that  her  child(ren) 

are  well-cared  for  during  her  absence.  In  some  instances  informal 

arrangements  with  relatives  or  friends  can  be  made.  For  many  women, 

however,  quality  day-  and  after-school  care  is  needed.  In  spite  of  the 

potential  market  for  such  services,  the  availability  of  licensed  child  care 

centers  and  family  day  care  provider  homes  is  quite  scarce  (McMurray,  1980; 
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McAdoo,  1983).  Even  when  adequate  child  care  arrangements  have  been  made, 

conflict  can  arise  when  a child  becomes  ill.  In  many  two  wage-earner 

families,  it  is  the  mother  who  is  expected  to  take  off  from  work  to  stay 

home  with  the  child.  In  single  parent  families  headed  by  women,  no  choice 

is  available.  The  conflict  that  can  be  evoked  pits  the  loss  of  needed 

income  and/or  pressure  from  employers  who  disfavor  such  absence(s)  from  work 

against  the  desire  to  care  for  one's  sick  child. 

Historically,  in  African  and  African-American  cultures,  the  role  of 

mother  has  been  highly  valued  (Rodgers-Rose,  1980;  Ladner,  1971).  This,  in 

turn,  reflects  the  importance  attached  to  having  and  caring  for  children  in 

these  cultures.  According  to  one  African  proverb:  "Children  are  the  reward 

of  life"  (Perkins,  1980).  Nor  was  this  view  diminished  appreciably  by  the 

hardships  of  slavery  or  post-slavery  times.  In  Hurston's  Their  Eyes  Were 

Watching  God  (1937),  Nanny  tells  her  grandaughter,  Janie,  how  she  viewed  the 

latter's  birth  as  a blessing  despite  her  misfortunes: 

Ah  didn't  want  to  be  used  for  a work-ox  and  a brood-sow  and  Ah 
didn't  want  mah  daughter  used  dat  way  neither.  It  sho  wasn't  mah 
will  for  things  to  happen  lak  they  did.  Ah  even  hated  de  way  you 
was  born.  But,  all  de  same  Ah  said  thank  God,  Ah  got  another 
chance  (p.  31). 

The  centrality  of  children  and  the  importance  of  caring  for  them  is  also 
evident  in  contemporary  African-American  culture,  as  manifested  in  the 
lyrics  of  a 1970's  song  by  Marvin  Gaye.  On  the  album  What's  Going  On?. 
which  was  very  popular  in  the  Black  community,  Gaye  suggests  that  it  is 
because  of  the  children  that  people  should  care  enough  to  work  for  a better 
way  of  life: 

. . . Live  life  for  the  children 
Oh,  for  the  children 
You  see,  let's  save  the  children 
Let's  save  all  the  children 
Save  the  babies,  save  the  babies 

If  you  wanna  love,  you  got  to  save  the  babies  . . . 
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Like  most  mothers  everywhere.  Black  mothers  have  been  and  are  deeply 
invested  in  their  children's  well-being.  Nor  does  this  end  with  the  child's 
formal  entry  into  adulthood.  Thus,  throughout  a mother's  life,  she  is 
vulnerable  to  stress  as  a result  of  situations  or  events  which  cause  or  may 
cause  her  child  to  suffer.  The  suffering  can  be  on  a variety  of  levels, 
including  physical,  in  the  case  of  illness,  emotional,  in  the  case  of  peer 
rejection,  or  educational,  in  the  case  of  poor  academic  achievement. 

In  the  case  of  African-American  mothers,  the  potential  sources  of 
stress  are  intensified  by  virtue  of  (1)  the  increased  barriers,  largely 
socio-economic,  to  maintaining  a child's  well-being,  and  (2)  the  additional 
tasks  of  teaching  African-American  children  how  to  deal  with  racism  and  its 
derivatives,  and  in  the  case  of  urban  boys,  countering  the  influence  of 
"street  life."  The  barriers  referred  to,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
previously  discussed,  and  include  such  conditions  as  poverty  and  substandard 
housing.  Thus,  for  example,  living  in  an  apartment  with  inadequate  heat  or 
with  lead  paint  on  the  walls  increases  the  child's  risk  of  becoming  ill. 

The  socialization  of  the  Black  child  to  deal  with  individual, 
institutional  and  cultural  racism  is  a monumental  task,  and  is  carried  out 
on  multiple  levels.  One  aspect  of  such  socialization  is  the  promotion  of  a 
child's  positive  ethnic  identity  or  high  ethnic  self  esteem.  Nor  can  one 
assume  that  positive  ethnic  self  esteem  is  present  on  the  basis  of  high 
personal  self  esteem  (general  evaluation  of  oneself  apart  from  ethnicity). 
Studies  which  have  included  both  racial  and  personal  self-esteem  measures 
tend  to  suggest  that  Black  children  can  have  some  degree  of  low  self-esteem 
about  race  without  a correspondingly  poor  evaluation  of  other  aspects  of 
themselves  (Jenkins,  1982). 
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Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  since  the  1960s  in  regard 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  African-American  experience  in  the  media,  academic 
courses,  texts  and  children's  novels,  the  Black  parent  continues  to  have 
little  institutional  support  in  this  particular  task  of  socialization.  For 
example,  Woodson's  (1933)  critique  of  the  "miseducation"  of  Black  people 
remains  relevant  today.  In  support  of  his  argument  that  Blacks  are  taught 
to  despise  the  African,  and,  by  contrast,  to  admire  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin,  Woodson  states: 

In  the  study  of  language  in  school  pupils  were  made  to  scoff  at 
the  Negro  dialect  as  some  peculiar  possession  of  the  Negro  which 
they  should  despise  rather  than  directed  to  study  the  background 
of  this  language  as  a broken-down  African  tongue — in  short  to 
understand  their  own  linguistic  history  ....  In  the  teaching 
of  fine  arts  these  instructors  usually  started  with  Greece  by 
showing  how  that  art  was  influenced  from  without,  but  they  omitted 
the  African  influence  which  scientists  now  regard  as  significant 
and  dominant  in  early  Hellas  .... 

Thus,  the  African-American  mother  (or  father)  shoulders  most  or  all  of  the 
responsibility  of  finding  ways  of  implanting  and  reinforcing  positive 
associations  with  African-ness  among  their  children,  while  countering  their 
exposure  to  negative  images  of  Black  people  or  the  ommission  of  Blacks 
altogether.  This  can  be  stressful  since  a mother  can  be  overwhelmed  by  such 
things  as  difficulty  locating  resources,  uncertainty  as  to  the  best 
approach,  and  the  arousal  of  her  own  feelings  regarding  racism. 

In  spite  of  the  bias  in  education,  noted  above.  Black  parents  have 
traditionally  emphasized  educational  achievement  to  their  children  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  racism  (Hill,  1971;  Dill,  1980).  Many 
Black  women,  with  limited  education  themselves,  have  worked  diligently  as 
domestic  workers  in  order  to  help  finance  a college  education  for  their 
child(ren)  (Dill,  1980).  Given  the  importance  attached  to  education,  any 
disruption  or  difficulty  in  a child's  education  or  performance  can 
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potentially  be  quite  stressful  to  the  Black  mother. 

The  African-American  child  also  must  be  taught  how  to  deal  with 
hostile  inter-racial  encounters  and/or  the  deleterious  aspects  of  life  in  an 
urban  Black  community.  In  the  case  of  young  males  in  particular.  Black 
mothers  face  strong  competition  from  what  Perkins  (1975)  calls  "The  Street 
Institution,"  whose  instructors  include  hustlers,  pimps  and  gang  members. 

In  Perkins'  view,  the  street  subculture  is  an  influential  socializing  agent 
that  is  detrimental  because  it  represents  an  adaptation  to  oppressive 
conditions  but  does  little  to  improve  conditions.  While  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Black  child  to  learn  how  to  negotiate  the  street,  a child's  ongoing 
involvement  with  the  Street  Institution  can  be  a source  of  worry  and 
distress  to  his  parent.  Helping  a child  to  handle  racial  slurs  or  hostility 

o 

can  also  be  stressful  to  the  Black  woman  because  of  the  pain  it  may  cause 
to  her  child  and  herself,  and  because  of  conflict  that  may  arise  with  regard 
to  the  expression  of  aggression. 

Although  the  above  discussion  has  focussed  on  sources  of  stress  related 
to  the  role  of  the  Black  mother,  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Black  men 
are  not  involved  in  the  socialization  of  their  children  or  subject  to  stress 
in  their  roles  as  fathers.  The  majority  of  Black  families  (61%)  are  two- 
parent  families  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980),  and  most  if  not  all  of  these 
Black  fathers  are  no  doubt  involved  in  the  socialization  of  their  children. 
Furthermore,  around  some  issues  of  parenting.  Black  men  may  be  as  vulnerable 
to  stress  as  Black  women.  However,  the  current  author  does  make  the 
assumption  that  by  virtue  of  their  own  socialization  and  the  historical 
tradition  emanating  from  Africa,  African-American  women  do  experience  the 
role  of  mother  as  a more  salient  part  of  their  self-identity  and  esteem  than 
do  Black  men  with  regard  to  the  role  of  father.  Thus,  when  difficulties  in 
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childrearing  arise,  the  implications  can  be  somewhat  different  for  Black 
women  and  men,  and  hence,  may  have  a differential  impact  as  stressors. 

Finally,  in  concluding  the  discussion  on  sources  of  stress  related  to 
the  Black  woman's  role  of  mother,  the  single  (i.e.,  solo)  female  parent 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Thirty-nine  percent  (39%)  of  Black  families  in 
1977  consisted  of  a lone  female  parent  living  with  her  children.  One 
cannot,  however,  assume  that  there  is  no  source  of  parenting  other  than  the 
mother,  simply  because  the  father  does  not  live  with  his  children.  The 
father  may  be  an  active  parent,  or  the  second  parent  role  may  be  filled  by 
the  mother's  current  boyfriend  or  a relative.  Nonetheless,  it  is  likely 
that  within  this  39%,  a sizeable  portion  are  Black  women  functioning  as 
single  parents,  without  a consistent  parental  partner.  The  potential  for 
stress  is  heightened  for  these  mothers,  not  only  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  poor  or  economically  marginal,  but  because  they  cannot  share 
substantially  the  responsibility  or  the  demands  of  raising  their  child(ren) 
(McAdoo,  1983). 

African-American  women  also  experience  stress  in  their  roles  as  wives 
or  heterosexual  partners.  One  major  source  of  stress  in  this  domain  centers 
on  the  lack  of  male  companionship  or  the  lack  of  monogamous  male 
companionship.  In  the  Black  community,  it  is  commonly  held  knowledge  that 
there  is  a shortage  of  males  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  Black  females. 
This  is  attributed  to  such  factors  as  the  mortality  rate  for  Black  men 
between  the  ages  15-30  (which  is  twice  that  of  Black  women),  and  the 
substantial  numbers  of  Black  males  who  are  incarcerated  or  have  a drug 
problem  (Staples,  197  9).  Thus,  for  some  Black  women,  finding  male 
companionship  can  be  difficult.  The  stress  that  can  be  associated  with  this 
is  captured  in  a poem  by  Rodgers  (1976): 
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i am  lonely. 

all  the  people  i know 

i know  too  well 

there  was  comfort  in  that 
at  first  but  now 
we  know  each  others  miseries 
too  well, 
we  are 

lonely  women,  who  spend  time  waiting  for 
occasional  flings 

we  live  with  fear 
we  are  lonely. 

Most  Black  women  not  only  desire  male  companionship  but  also  seem  to 
prefer  monogamous  relationships  with  men.  This  is  especially  true  for 
married  women.  Among  Black  men,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a double 
standard.  That  is,  in  many  instances  Black  men  value  monogamy  for  their 
wives  or  women  but  not  for  themselves.  This  factor  coupled  with  the  greater 
number  of  Black  females  contributes  to  a polygamous  pattern  among  men,  which 
can  be  quite  distressing  to  the  Black  woman  (Myers,  1980). 

Another  aspect  of  the  relationship  between  Black  men  and  women  which 
can  be  stressful  centers  on  the  woman's  expectations  that  her  husband  or 
manfriend  will  contribute  finanacially  to  the  household  (Liebow,  1967). 
Conflict  can  arise  if  the  man  is  unable  or  unwilling  over  an  extended  period 
to  contribute  financially. 

Although  sexism  has  long  been  embedded  within  the  dominant  society 
(Davis,  1981;  Hooks,  1981),  a growing  number  of  Black  women,  largely  middle- 
class,  have  argued  that  sexist  attitudes  and  behavior  also  exist  among  Black 
males  (Hooks,  1981;  Sizemore,  1973).  Furthermore,  such  attitudes  and/or 
behavior  can  be  stressful  to  Black  women  because  they  can  result  in  an 
increased  burden  on  her,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  unshared  household 
duties,  or  in  injury,  as  in  the  case  of  rape  or  battery. 
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The  analysis  of  sexism  within  the  African-American  community  is  a 
complicated  affair.  Racism  and  other  historical  and  cultural  factors  make 
it  necessary  to  differentiate  sexism  in  the  Black  community  from  that  in  the 
dominant  society.  Thus,  for  example,  transposing  Jones'  (1972)  typology  of 
racism  to  sexism,  one  cannot  speak  of  institutional  sexism  within  the  Black 
community  since  Black  males  are  not  an  empowered  group  in  this  society. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  a growing  literature  on  the  issues  of 
sexism  and  feminism  within  the  Black  community  (Staples,  1979;  Salaam,  197  9; 
Hemmons,  1980;  Malveaux,  197  9;  Davis,  1981),  some  of  which  distorts  the  data 
in  favor  of  a political  position  (Hooks,  1981),  there  have  been  relatively 
few  studies  of  the  issue.  Thus,  the  prevalence  of  expectations  among  Black 
men  that  their  women  be  submissive,  subject  to  physical  assault  from  their 
mate,  or  solely  responsible  for  household  tasks  is  not  known.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  much  data  on  how  Black  women  view  their  role(s)  vis  a vis 
their  men.  This  would  shed  light  on  whether  it  is  all,  or  particular, 
sexist  attitudes  or  behaviors  that  are  stress-evoking  for  Black  women.  For 
example,  a saying  on  a wallhanging  in  the  home  of  another  subject  in  the 
current  study,  suggests  that  while  equality  between  sexes  is  desired,  so  is 
the  role  of  the  Black  man  as  protector: 

Woman 

Woman  was  made 

From  the  rib  of  man. 

She  was  not  made 
From  his  head  to 

top  him. 

Nor  his  feet  to  be 

trampled  upon. 

But  out  of  his  side 

To  be  equal  to  him: 

Under  his  arm 
To  be  protected  by  him 
And  near  his  heart 
To  be  loved  by  him. 
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Findings  from  the  data  that  are  available  have  been  mixed,  but  tend  to 
support  sex  role  flexibility  in  male-female  relationships,  particularly  with 
regard  to  decision-making  and  the  provision  of  income  (Willie  et  al.,  197  8; 
Melton  et  al.,  1976).  On  the  other  hand,  Dougherty  (1978)  found  rigid  sex 
role  differentiation  with  regard  to  child  care,  household  duties  and 
socializing. 

There  is  no  ambiguity,  however,  with  regard  to  the  stress  associated 
with  being  a victim  of  rape  or  physical  abuse  (barring  sado-masochism).  In 
1977,  a rape  was  reported  by  roughly  six  out  of  every  1,000  Black  females 
between  the  ages  of  20-34  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980).  In  all  likelihood, 
these  figures  underestimate  the  actual  incidence  of  rape. 

In  summary,  a number  of  sources  or  potential  sources  of  stress  in  the 
lives  of  African-American  women  have  been  reviewed.  Included  among  these 
have  been  stressors  which  affect  the  Black  community  at  large — marginal 
economic  status,  increased  risk  for  various  health  impairments,  for 
example — as  well  as  stressors  that  can  arise  in  the  context  of  the  roles 
taken  on  by  Black  women.  At  this  point,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the 
ability  of  the  Black  community  to  sustain  itself  in  the  face  of  such 
stressors,  historically  and  at  present,  rests,  in  great  part,  on  its  own 
internal  resources.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  one  such  resource  in 
the  Black  community  will  be  briefly  reviewed — social  support. 

Social  Support 

As  the  reader  may  recall,  social  support  was  defined  by  the  current 
author  as  behavior(s),  directed  towards  an  individual(s)  by  other 
individuals,  groups  or  institutions,  which  demonstrate  that  one  is  valued 
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and/or  which  directly  serve  to  solve  a problem.  The  following  discussion  of 
social  support  in  the  African-American  community  will  be  limited  to 
relatively  organized  sources  of  support.  That  is,  support  provided  by 
groups  or  institutions.  The  more  formally  organized  sources  will  be 
considered  first,  followed  by  the  more  informal  sources.  Lastly,  the 
relative  importance  of  problem-solving  or  instrumental  support  and  emotional 
support  in  the  Black  community  will  be  discussed. 

Formal  Sources 

The  two  primary  institutional  sources  of  social  support  in  the  Black 
community,  both  historically  and  at  present,  are  the  Black  Church  and  the 
Black  College.  Although  both  institutions  have  been  responsive  to  both  the 
poorer  and  the  more  well-off  segments  of  the  Black  community,  the  Black 
Church  must  be  considered  as  a more  predominant  source  of  support.  It  has 
provided  the  broadest  array  of  support  and  has  been  a part  of  the  lives  of 
more  Black  people  than  has  the  Black  College.  Thus,  it  will  be  accorded 
more  attention  in  the  discussion. 

The  Black  Church  originated  during  slavery.  Frazier  (1963)  refers  to 
the  Church  during  this  period  as  "the  invisible  institution,"  reflecting  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  structure  and  little  organization  associated  with  it. 
The  Church  at  that  time  consisted  of  certain  religious  beliefs  of  the 
slaves,  derived  from  contact  with  missionaries,  and  informal  meetings  of 
worship.  Based  on  his  assumption  (a  contentious  one)  that  African  culture 
was  completely  lost  to  Africans  once  in  the  U.S.,  Frazier  suggests  that  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  were  totally  Christian  in  origin. 
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The  Black  Church,  in  the  traditional  sense  of  an  institution, 
originated  among  free  Blacks  and  later,  after  Emancipation,  incorporated  the 
"invisible  institution."  One  of  the  first  independent  Black  churches,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuch,  was  founded  by  Richard  Allen.  As  with 
the  development  of  most  Black  independent  churches,  the  motivation  to  secede 
from  the  White  Church  centered  on  Blacks'  experience(s)  of  segregation 
within  White  churches. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  Black  Church  early  on  can  be  understood 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  emancipated  Blacks  remained  disenfranchised  from 
every  institution  in  the  Anglo-European  society.  Thus,  as  the  only 
institution  responsive  to  Blacks,  the  Black  Church  played  a major  role  in 
the  structure  and  organization  of  Black  life.  Furthermore,  despite  the 
increased  assimilation  of  Blacks,  and  critiques  suggesting  the  need  for  a 
more  activist  stance  (Marshall,  1970),  the  Black  Church  remains  the  foremost 
support  institution  within  the  Black  community  today.  The  Black  Church  has 
provided  both  emotional  and  instrumental  (problem-solving)  support  to  those 
who  have  participated.  As  previously  defined,  emotional  support  consists 
largely  of  affective  behaviors  which  demonstrate  an  interest  in  or  concern 
for  another  individual.  In  contrast,  problem-solving  support  consists  of 
behaviors  which  are  directly  focussed  on  solving  a problem.  Included  in  the 
emotional  support  the  Black  Church  has  provided  is  a a sense  of  caring  and 
valuing  of  its  people,  and  a sense  of  reassurance  that  hardships  can  be 
endured  and  will  eventually  pass.  In  addition,  it  has  provided  a setting 
where  Black  people  can  release,  through  expression,  much  of  their  pain  and 
frustration. 

The  sense  of  caring  that  can  be  communicated  in  church  gatherings  is 
reflected  in  JoAnn  Hall-Evans'  poem  "The  Greater  Friendship  Baptist  Church": 
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mothers 

cranking  the  machine, 
adding  milk  to  make  ice  cream, 
summer  in  church, 
the  women 

sell  golden  fried  chicken, 
potato  salad  and  fresh  greens 
to  buy  new  choir  robes, 
our  grandmothers 
carry  switches  from  trees, 
we  feel  love 

in  the  Greater  Friendship  Baptist  Church, 
love  no  other  place 
has  for  us. 

Black  children 

believing  in  miracles, 

oblivious  to  our  mothers  aging, 

doing  domestic  work 

and  our  fathers  getting  fired 

so  white  men  can  work  for  their  families, 

we  go  back  for  seconds, 

another  scoop  of  ice  cream 

our  smiles  receive. 

People  also  come  to  feel  valued  as  a result  of  roles  they  can  occupy  within 

the  Church.  As  Mays  et  al.  (1933)  point  out: 

"Everyone  wants  to  receive  recognition  and  feel  that  he  is 
appreciated.  The  Negro  church  has  supplied  this  need.  A truck 
driver  . . . becomes  the  chairman  of  the  Deacon  Board  ...  A girl 
of  little  training  . . . gets  a chance  to  become  the  leading 
sorprano  in  the  choir  . . . (p.  281). 

The  Black  Church  is  also  a source  of  instrumental  support.  In  his 
intensive  study  of  a Black  Pentecostal  Church,  Williams  (1974)  notes  that 
church  members  relied  on  each  other  for  a variety  of  concrete  needs.  For 
example,  in  time  of  sickness,  a collection  was  taken  for  the  ill  person,  or 
in  times  of  special  need,  food  was  offered.  Members  also  helped  each  other 
on  occasions  of  moving  to  a new  household. 

Among  some  of  the  larger  Black  churches,  the  effort  to  meet  the 
concrete  needs  of  their  communities  has  gone  even  further.  Specifically, 
some  of  these  churches  have  financed  the  construction  of  low-rent  housing 
developments,  which  are  sorely  needed  in  the  community.  Thus,  the  Black 
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Church  must  be  viewed  as  a multi-level  provider  of  support. 

The  Black  College  has  also  been  an  invaluable  source  of  support.  It 
provided  the  resource  of  education  to  Blacks  at  a time  when  the  doors  of 
most  White  colleges  were  not  open  to  Blacks.  In  addition,  the  Black  College 
has  attempted  to  provide  this  resource  to  Black  students  considered 
competitive  by  White  colleges  as  well  as  to  those  whose  academic  preparation 
made  them  less  competitive.  In  addition  to  providing  an  education,  the 
Black  College  also  provided  encouragement,  which  Mays  (1974)  views  as  its 
greatest  contribution: 

The  black  student  entered  the  classroom  where  the  teachers  were 
sympathetic  and  understanding  ....  Even  when  there  was  no 
opening  in  a special  field  . . . black  teachers  encouraged  their 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future  ....  In  addition 
to  the  motivation  pointing  them  to  the  sky  as  the  limit  of  their 
achievement,  the  black  teacher  was  the  image,  the  symbol  of  what 
the  black  student  could  do  and  become  (p.  33). 

At  this  point,  organizations  and  groups  which  have  been  or  are  sources 
of  support  will  be  considered.  However,  it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

One  of  the  earliest  self-help  organizations  was  the  mutual  aid  society, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Black  Church.  The  first  such  society,  the  Free  African 
Society,  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  was  followed  by  the 
development  of  numerous  societies  in  cities  throughout  the  U.S.  (Frazier, 
1963).  These  beneficial  societies  were  organized  to  provide  assistance  in 
time  of  sickness  or  death.  Members  of  the  society  contributed  a small 
amount  of  money  which  would  then  be  given  to  an  ill  member  of  his  or  her 
family  to  help  pay  for  a decent  burial. 

Continuing  in  this  self-help  tradition,  various  women's  clubs  were 
organized  in  the  late  1800s.  Among  the  instrumental  support  services 
provided  by  these  clubs  were  the  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  day 
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nurseries,  old  folks'  homes  and  orphanages  (Meier,  1963). 

Finally,  the  Black  sororities  and  fraternities  must  be  mentioned  as 
group  sources  of  both  friendship  and  instrumental  support.  The  first  Black 
sorority — Delta  Sigma  Theta — was  founded  in  1913,  and  today  such  groups 
remain  popular  among  Black  college  students. 

Informal  Sources 

One  of  the  major  informal  sources  of  social  support  in  the  African- 
American  community,  both  traditionally  and  at  present,  is  the  extended 
family.  The  extended  family  consists  of  relatives  on  both  the  mother  and 
the  father  side,  who  may  or  may  not  share  the  same  residential  household. 

In  contrast,  the  nuclear  family,  the  predominant  model  for  middle-class 
Anglo-Europeans,  consists  of  the  conjugal  unit  of  husband-wife  and  their 
offspring  (Sudarkasa,  1980). 

The  Africans  who  came  to  the  U.S.  as  slaves  shared  a strong  extended 
family  tradition.  African  children  were  typically  raised  in  extended 
families  which  were  built  around  the  blood  relatives  of  either  the  father 
(patrilineal  society)  or  the  mother  (matrilineal  society).  In  addition, 
extended  family  members  shared  the  same  compound.  Thus,  a married  couple 
did  not  "start"  a family  but  rather  joined  one.  It  was  within  this  extended 
family  unit  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  material  goods  and 
services  took  place.  Furthermore,  as  Sudarkasa  (1980)  points  out: 

The  extended  family  provided  social  security  in  the  form  of 
companionship,  counselling  and  emotional  reinforcement  for  the 
society's  youth,  adults  and  aged  (p.  49). 

Given  the  structure  of  extended  families,  it  seems  likely  that  its 
members  have  greater  access  to  and  receive  more  kin  support  than  do  members 
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of  a nuclear  family  structure. 

Although  African-Americans  were  obviously  unable  to  replicate  their  way 

of  life  in  Africa  under  the  system  of  slavery,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 

that  strong  kin  networks  were  nonetheless  developed  and  maintained  (Gutman, 

1976).  Furthermore,  non-kin  were  incorporated  as  kin  in  these  networks, 

thus  expanding  the  availability  of  support.  In  his  study  of  slave  life  on 

various  plantations,  Gutman  (1976)  found  that  there  were  extensive  kin 

networks  within  the  same  or  nearby  communities.  It  is  further  suggested 

that  reliance  on  extended  family  kin  was  particularly  fostered  in  instances 

where  the  father  was  separated  from  his  family  by  virtue  of  being  sold. 

The  naming  practices  of  slaves  also  reflect  an  emphasis  on  maintaining 

intergenerational  ties  among  kin  and  non-kin.  For  example,  many  children 

were  named  after  their  fathers  or  grandparents.  It  was  also  a common 

practice  for  children  to  refer  to  non-kin  adults  by  kin  titles,  particularly 

aunt  and  uncle.  Gutman  suggests  that  this  practice  served  to  invest  non-kin 

relationships  with  symbolic  meanings  and  functions.  More  specifically. 

The  obligations  to  a brother  or  a niece  were  transformed  into  the 
obligations  towards  a fellow  slave  or  a fellow  slave's  child,  and 
behavior  first  determined  by  familial  and  kin  obligation  became 
enlarged  social  obligation  (p.  220). 

In  this  manner,  support  was  available  from  a wide  number  of  members  in  the 
slave  community.  Although  support  took  a variety  of  forms,  one  of  the  most 
notable  support  practices  was  the  informal  adoption  of  children  who  had  lost 
their  parents  by  extended  family  kin  or  non-kin. 

In  the  Black  community  today,  fictive  kin  and  the  extended  family 
continue  to  be  primary  sources  of  social  support  (Stack,  1974;  Hays  and 
Mindel,  1973;  Martin  and  Martin,  1978). 
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Importance  of  Prob lem-So lying  Support 

The  overview  of  traditional  and  contemporary  sources  of  support  within 
the  African-American  community  suggests  that  both  emotional  and  problem- 
solving support  are  important.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Black  church  offers 
spiritual  encouragement  and  reassurance  as  well  as  concrete  offerings  of 
food  and  money.  Nonetheless,  without  diminishing  the  value  of  emotional 
support,  there  is  some  basis  to  suggest  that  problem-solving  support  is  more 
highly  valued  by  many  African-Americans. 

For  example,  in  the  process  of  trying  to  recruit  subjects  for  the 
current  study,  one  woman  asked  if  the  researcher  was  going  to  do  something 
about  it  [stress].  After  a brief  explanation  of  the  project,  the  woman 
declined  saying  "I'm  sorry,  but  talk  won't  get  it."  Clearly,  her  concern 
was  with  getting  help  directed  at  alleviating  or  diminishing  the  problem  of 
stress.  In  her  study  of  the  support  networks  of  low-income  Black  mothers. 
Stack  (1974)  observes  the  exchange  of  material  goods  and  children  as 
predominant  forms  of  support. 

The  performance  based  definition  of  kin  within  the  community,  noted  by 
Stack  and  Kennedy  (1980)  also  suggest  an  emphasis  on  problem-solving 
support.  This  is  because  performance  most  often  seems  to  refer  to 
instrumental  and  not  affective  behavior.  For  example,  a woman  in  Kennedy's 
study  explains  how  it  is  that  her  neighbor  is  considered  to  be  kin  (a 
sister) : 

It's  like  this:  anything  I ask  her  for,  if  she's  got  it  I know  I 

can  get  it.  Anything  I ask  her  to  do,  if  she  can  do  it  she  will 
(p.  183). 
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Finally,  in  a study  of  instrumental  and  affective  values  in  relation  to 
mate  selection,  Melton  et  al.,  (1976)  found  that  Black  college  students 
emphasized  instrumental  values  significantly  more  than  Whites,  but  did  not 
differ  significantly  in  their  ratings  of  affective  behaviors.  Although 
these  authors  did  not  control  for  class,  their  data  suggest  that  their 
findings  of  ethnic  differences  may  be  attributable  to  the  lower  socio- 
economic standing  of  their  Black  subjects.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  an  emphasis 
on  problem-solving  support  is  characteristic  of  only  poor  and  working  class 
Blacks.  This  would  not  diminish  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon, 
however,  given  that  poor  and  working  class  Blacks  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  Black  population. 

To  conclude,  in  reviewing  major  aspects  of  stress  and  social  support  in 
the  African-American  community,  the  current  author  attempted  to  illuminate 
the  context  out  of  which  the  present  study  emerged.  Furthermore,  it  is 
expected  that  knowledge  of  this  context  will  also  be  helpful  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  results  obtained  in  this  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Purpose 

The  current  study  represents  an  attempt  to  examine  the  question:  Does 

social  support  mediate  the  relationship  between  stress  and  depression  among 
African-American  women?  Subsumed  under  this  major  focus  are  a number  of 
additional  issues  which  are  addressed  by  this  study.  First,  the  study  will 
attempt  to  develop  an  ecologically  valid  stress  measure  for  African-American 
women.  Such  a measure  is  presently  unavailable  in  the  literature.  Second, 
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the  study  attempts  to  comparatively  evaluate  three  different 
conceptualizations  of  social  support:  (1)  the  number  of  available 

relationships  which  are  potentially  supportive  (potential  support),  (2) 
behaviors  directed  towards  an  individual,  in  relation  to  a stressor,  which 
demonstrate  that  one  is  valued  and/or  which  directly  serve  to  solve  a 
problem  (support),  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which  a supportive  contact  was 
perceived  to  be  helpful  (perceived  supportiveness).  The  second  conceptual 
model  of  support  is  sub-divided  into  problem-solving  and  emotional  support, 
which  are  also  evaluated  relative  to  each  other.  Such  comparisons  will 
hopefully  shed  light  on  what  constitutes  the  most  meaningful 
conceptualization  of  support.  Third,  an  effort  is  made  to  understand  what 
constitutes  meaningful  support  in  the  view  of  African-American  women.  This 
is  important  not  only  as  a check  on  the  ecological  validity  of  the  support 
behaviors  used  in  the  study,  but  also  as  a means  of  discovering  alternative 
behaviors  or  attributes  that  are  associated  with  support  in  this  population. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  are  proposed  for  investigation: 

Hypothesis  1.:  The  relationship  between  stress  and 

depression  will  vary  with  social  support. 

This  hypothesis  seeks  to  evaluate  the  conceptualization  of  social  support  as 

actual  behaviors  directed  towards  an  individual  in  relation  to  his  or  her 

encounter  with  a stressor.  It  was  argued  previously  that  this  conception  of 

support  represents  a more  precise  enunciation  of  the  nature  of  support  than 

do  the  models  commonly  found  in  the  literature. 

Hypothesis  2^:  Perceived  supportiveness  is  a stronger 

mediator  of  the  stress-depression 
relationship  than  is  social  support. 
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Hypothesis  3_:  Perceived  supportiveness  is  a stronger 

mediator  of  the  stress-depression 
relationship  than  is  the  size  of  the 
potential  support  network. 

Hypotheses  2 and  3 seek  to  compare  a subjective  conception  of  support 
(perceived  supportiveness)  to  two  relatively  objective  models  of  support. 
It  is  expected  that  an  individual's  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  a 
support  contact  was  helpful  (perceived  supportiveness)  will  be  the  best 
predictor  of  stress-buffering  effects. 

Hypothesis  Problem-solving  support  is  a stronger 
mediator  of  the  stress-depression 
relationship  than  emotional  support. 

Hypothesis  4 emerges  largely  from  the  review  of  social  support  in  the 

African-American  community,  which  suggested  that  problem-solving  support 

more  highly  valued  than  emotional  support. 
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METHOD 

The  study  consisted  of  two  phases  involving  two  non-overlapping  samples. 

Phase  1 

The  Sample 

Thirty-five  (35)  African-American  women,  between  the  ages  of  25  - 50, 
were  interviewed  by  the  investigator.  Women  were  recruited  on  a self-select 
basis  from  various  settings  in  the  Durham,  North  Carolina  area.  The 
settings  included  a technical  school,  the  Durham  County  Department  of  Social 
Services,  churches  and  a library  located  in  the  Black  community,  and  day 
care  centers. 

The  socio-economic  status  of  the  sample — 50%  working  class,  23%  lower 
class  and  23%  middle  class — closely  resembles  that  of  Black  families  in  the 
United  States  (Hill,  1980).  However,  the  lower  class  is  somewhat  under- 
represented, given  data  indicating  that  34%  of  the  nations  Black  population 
lives  in  poverty  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982).  The  Hollingshead  two 
factor  index  was  used  to  determine  class  status.  The  occupation  and 
education  weights  were  reversed,  as  prior  research  suggests  that,  for 
Blacks,  education  should  be  given  greater  weight  because  of  the 
discrimination  factor  in  employment  (McAdoo,  1978). 

The  mean  age  of  the  sample  was  31.2  years,  and  subjects  had  a mean  of 
2.6  children  and  4.5  siblings.  Nineteen  percent  (19%)  of  the  women  were 
single,  35%  were  married  and  45%  were  either  separated,  divorced  or  widowed. 
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Procedure 

In  an  open-ended  format,  women  were  asked  to  generate  situations  and/or 
events  that  they  consider  or  would  consider  stressful.  Hence,  stressors 
based  on  womens'  experiences  as  well  as  their  projections  were  sought.  It 
was  noted  by  the  investigator,  however,  that  women  tended  to  generate 
stressors  based  on  their  actual  experiences. 

Women  were  asked  to  think  of  "stressful"  in  the  sense  of  "hard  to  deal 
with,"  but  were  informed  that  situations  or  events  could  range  from  those 
they  considered  a little  hard  to  extremely  hard  to  deal  with.  Participants 
were  asked  to  generate  spontaneously  as  many  stressors  as  they  could.  At 
the  point  where  they  seemed  unable  to  continue,  the  investigator  began 
offering  areas  of  life  in  which  stressors  might  occur.  The  areas  included 
housing,  friendship,  marriage/menfriends,  parenting/children,  family  of 
origin,  finances  and  race  and/or  racial  relations. 

The  interviews  averaged  45  minutes  in  length. 

Over  300  stressors  were  generated,  with  some  degree  of  overlap.  From 
this  pool  of  stressors  and  a pool  of  stressors  generated  in  a prior  work 
(Jones,  1981)  involving  a comparable  sample  of  women,  a list  of  stressors 
was  compiled,  using  the  following  criteria  as  guidelines:  (1)  similar 

content — stressors  expressing  the  same  or  similar  situation  were  treated  as 
one  stressor  category,  e.g.,  "exam  time"  and  "trying  to  pass  test"  were 
condensed  into  "preparing  for  an  exam";  (2)  frequency  of  occurrence — all 
stressors  cited  by  48%  (highest)  to  10%  of  the  sample  were  included  in  the 
list,  and  accounted  for  approximately  half  of  the  stressors  retained.  The 
remaining  half  varied  in  frequency  from  8%  - 2%  in  the  original  pool;  and 
(3)  specificity — retention  of  stressors  was  biased  towards  stressors  being 
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as  specific  as  possible.  Thus,  for  example,  "not  getting  a promotion  for 
non-racial  reasons"  was  considered  distinct  from  "not  getting  a promotion 
due  to  race." 

The  stressor  list  compiled—the  Black  Woman's  Stressor  List — was 
derived  from  a total  sample  of  47  women  (35  from  the  current  study  and  12 
from  the  prior  work  noted  above),  and  consisted  of  100  stressors  altogether. 
(See  Appendix  B for  stressor  questionnaire.) 

Subjects  (n=35)  were  subsequently  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  100 
stressors  as  to  how  stressful  it  would  be  for  them.  This  was  done  primarily 
in  a self-administered  format  in  which  women  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  stressfulness  by  placing  a mark  on  a line  with  opposite  ends 
reflecting  least  and  most  stressful.  In  an  effort  to  miminize  error  and  to 
ensure  comprehension  of  the  task,  women  were  asked  to  rate  the  first  five 
stressors  in  the  presence  of  the  investigator.  Very  few  women  demonstrated 
difficulty  with  the  task.  In  general,  women  were  given  2 days  to  complete 

the  ratings,  and  all  but  one  of  the  ratings  were  returned  (n=34). 

At  the  time  of  pick-up,  ratings  were  perused  by  the  investigator  with 
attention  given  to  whether  there  was  dispersion  in  a subject's  markings.  In 
those  very  few  instances  in  which  subjects  rated  all  stressors  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  line,  they  were  asked  if  they  understood  they  could  mark 

anywhere  on  the  line.  If  they  so  indicated,  the  original  ratings  were 

retained.  Three  sets  of  ratings  were  redone,  two  due  to  misunderstanding  of 
the  task,  and  one  due  to  literacy  difficulty.  The  former  two  sets  of 
ratings  were  redone  using  the  self-administered  format,  while  the  latter  set 
of  ratings  was  redone  with  the  use  of  verbal  administration  by  the 
investigator. 
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Phase  II 


The  Sample 

Seventy-three  (73)  African-American  women,  between  the  ages  of  23-50, 
were  interviewed  by  the  investigator  and  one  other  interviewer.  Thirty-four 
(34)  women  were  interviewed  by  the  investigator  and  thirty-nine  (39)  by  the 
assisting  interviewer.  Both  interviewers  were  Black  women  of  similar  ages. 
Women  subjects  were  recruited  on  a self-select  basis  from  the  same  settings 
cited  for  the  Phase  I sample. 

The  socio-economic  status  of  this  sample — 50%  middle  class,  38%  working 
class  and  12%  lower  class — is  not  representative  of  the  population  of 
African-American  women,  being  substantially  biased  toward  the  higher  SES 
levels.  The  mean  age  of  the  sample  is  31.1  years,  and  subjects  had  a mean 
of  1.82  children  and  5.47  siblings.  Thirty-two  percent  (32%)  of  the  Phase 
II  women  were  single,  42%  were  married  and  25%  were  either  separated, 
divorced  or  widowed.  Thus,  women  in  the  separated/divorced/widowed  category 
were  more  prevalent  in  the  Phase  I sample,  and  single  women  were  more 
prevalent  in  the  Phase  II  sample. 

Materials 


A five-part  questionnaire,  or  a three-part  subset  of  the  former,  were 
used  as  the  test  instruments.  (See  Appendix  C.)  The  first  part  of  the 
questionnaire  elicits  background  information  on  subjects,  including  age, 
education,  occupation,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  number  of 
siblings,  frequency  of  church  attendance,  and  length  of  residency  in  Durham. 
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The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  focusses  on  the  potential  support 
network  available  to  subjects.  That  is,  people  identified  as  potential 
resources  for  a variety  of  needs.  The  third  part  consists  of  the  Black 
Woman's  Stressor  List  compiled  as  described  above,  and  attempts  to  record 
the  stressors  experienced  by  a subject  within  a preceding  six-week  period. 
The  fourth  part  of  the  questionnaire  deals  with  aspects  of  the  actual 
support  obtained  with  regard  to  the  stressors  encountered  during  that 
period.  The  fifth  and  final  section  attempts  to  measure  depressive 
symptomatology  for  a preceding  one  week  period.  The  Center  for 
Epidemiological  Study  - Depression  Scale  (CES-D)  was  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  this  scale  have  been  established 
(Radloff,  1977;  Radloff,  in  press;  Weissman  et  al.,  1977),  and  it  has  been 
widely  used  to  measure  symptomatology  in  community  populations.  Another 
advantage  of  the  CES-D  is  that  data  on  its  score  distribution  among  a Black 
sample  is  available. 

The  composition  of  the  three-part  questionnaire  is  the  same  as  outlined 
above,  except  for  the  deletion  of  the  background  and  potential  support 
sections . 

Procedure 


Each  woman  who  completed  the  study  was  interviewed  three  times,  at  six 
week  intervals,  over  a 4 1/2  month  period.  The  five-part  questionnaire  was 
administered  at  the  first  interview,  and  the  three-part  questionnaire  at  the 
subsequent  two  interviews.  At  each  interview,  women  were  asked  to  indicate 
which  stressors  they  had  encountered  during  the  previous  six  week  period. 

In  the  event  that  more  than  ten  stressors  had  been  experienced,  women  were 
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asked  to  indicate  which  ten  stressors  were  the  most  stressful  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  them.  Data  on  actual  support  obtained  with  stressors  was  then 
limited  to  these  ten  or  fewer  stressors.  Data  on  the  qualitative  aspects  of 
actual  support  was  limited  to  the  first  four  persons  the  participant 
mentioned  as  having  talked  with  about  the  particular  stressors.  Pilot 
interviews  indicated  that  such  limitations  were  necessary,  as  the  interview 
would  otherwise  have  exceeded  available  time  limits. 

The  first  and  third  interviews  were  conducted  in  person,  usually  at 
womens'  homes.  The  second  interview  was  conducted  by  phone,  when  such  was 
available.  All  women  who  completed  the  three  interviews  were  given  $10  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  their  participation. 

In  the  event  that  a woman  scored  in  the  high  30's  on  the  CES-D  the 
investigator  inquired  as  to  whether  the  woman  had  considered  going  for 
professional  counseling.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of  five  subjects.  In 
the  case  of  two  of  these  women,  the  investigator  strongly  encouraged  their 
seeking  help,  due  to  histories  of  suicide  attempts  and  their  current 
depressive  posture. 

Of  the  73  women  initially  interviewed,  4 dropped  out  after  the  first 
interview,  and  1 discontinued  after  the  second  interview.  Altogether,  68 
women  completed  the  study. 


Experimental  Measures 


Independent  Variables 


The  independent  variables  in  this  study  are  stress,  social  support, 
perceived  supportiveness  and  potential  support.  The  stress  measure  is  derived 
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by  summing  the  weights  of  the  10  or  fewer  stressors  experienced  by  women  in 
each  six-week  period.  The  weights  are  obtained  from  the  ratings  of  stressors, 
as  to  their  associated  stress,  provided  by  the  Phase  I sample.  Social  support 
is  operationalized  as  the  mean  number  of  assisting  behaviors  provided  to  a 
woman  per  stressor.  The  perceived  supportiveness  measure  is  derived  from 
women's  ratings,  on  a scale  of  0 to  7,  of  the  degree  to  which  the  support 
provided  was  helpful.  Potential  support  is  measured  as  the  total  number  of 
persons  named  as  available  sources  of  varying  kinds  of  assistance. 

Dependent  Variable 

The  dependent  variable  is  depressive  symptomatology,  as  measured  by  a 
woman's  score  on  the  CES-D. 
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RESULTS 


Preliminary  Treatment  of  the  Data 


Stressors  Ratings 

Ratings  on  the  Black  Woman's  Stressor  List,  provided  by  the  Phase  I 
sample,  were  used  to  derive  weightings  of  the  stressors  as  to  their 
stressfulness.  As  the  reader  may  recall,  ratings  for  each  stressor  were 
obtained  by  subjects  placing  a mark  on  a line,  with  end  points  representing 
the  least  and  most  stress  respectively.  The  mark  therefore  represented  the 
degree  of  stress  perceived  to  be  associated  with  a stressor  by  the  subject. 
Numbers  were  subsequently  assigned  to  the  markings  by  measuring  each  mark's 
distance  from  the  beginning  point  of  the  line.  Of  the  original  35  sets  of 
ratings,  4 sets  were  eliminated  because  90%  or  more  of  their  respective 
ratings  fell  within  3 mm  of  the  end  points  of  the  scale,  suggesting  a 
response  bias.  Thus,  a total  of  31  sets  of  ratings  were  utilized. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  weightings  of  stressors,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  one  could  assume  that  subjects  used  the  scale 
in  the  same  manner.  That  is,  do  markings  at  the  same  point  on  the  line 
represent  the  same  amount  of  stress  across  subjects?  The  use  of  raw  scores 
would  reflect  such  an  asssumption.  There  are  at  least  two  bases  for 
doubting  this  assumption.  One,  given  individual  differences,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  in  making  judgments,  people  will  differ  as  to  whether  they 
utilize  the  whole  scale  or  some  portion  of  it,  quite  independent  of  the 
degree  of  stress  in  question.  Two,  even  if  it  could  be  assumed  that 
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subjects  used  the  scale  roughly  the  same  way,  a certain  amount  of  error  is 
inevitable,  given  the  less  than  precise  nature  of  the  task.  This  kind  of 
error,  however,  cannot  be  redressed  by  any  transformation  of  the  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  first  source  of  potential  error 
noted,  transformation  of  the  data  would  be  of  benefit.  Specifically,  by 
standardizing  raw  scores,  using  the  mean  within  each  individual,  across 
subject  comparability  is  no  longer  assumed.  However,  this  procedure  carries 
its  own  risk  because  it  assumes  there  is  no  comparability  in  absolute  scores 
(per  stressor)  across  subjects.  If,  as  the  investigator  suspects,  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  in  between  the  all  or  none  assumptions  regarding  rating 
comparability,  then  the  use  of  such  standard  scores  would  tend  to  minimize 
actual  differences. 

Given  the  lack  of  a clear  theoretical  basis  for  selecting  between  the 
two  strategies,  the  investigator  elected  to  make  the  determination  on  an 
empirical  basis.  Both  raw  and  z scores  (derived  in  the  manner  noted  above) 
were  computed  for  each  subject.  The  median  was  used  to  represent  the 
central  raw  and  z score  across  subjects  for  each  stressor,  since  SAS 
Univariate  plots  of  the  data  indicated  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
distributions  of  stressor  scores  were  negatively  skewed.  The  median  is 
preferable  to  the  mean  in  this  instance  because  the  former  is  less  sensitive 
to  extreme  scores. 

The  median  scores  were  used  as  weights  for  the  major  ten  or  fewer 
stressors  experienced  by  subjects  in  the  primary  sample  per  each  six-week 
period.  The  stress  score  for  each  period  was  obtained  by  summing  these 
weights  across  the  ten  or  fewer  stressors.  The  predictive  validity  of  the 
raw  and  z scores  were  evaluated  by  correlating  stress  with  depressive 
symptomatology  for  the  three  six-week  intervals  and  for  the  total  41/2 
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month  period.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  1.  As  the  Table  illustrates, 
the  raw  stress  scores  proved  to  be  consistently  better  predictors  of 
depression  than  the  z scores.  This  is  an  encouraging  finding,  particularly 
with  such  a small  sample  (n=31).  It  suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 


TABLE  1 

Correlations  Between  Raw  and  Standardized  Stress  Scores  and  Depression; 
Six  Week  Intervals  and  Total  41/2  Month  Period 


Z 

ST^^ 

Raw 

STj^ 

Z 

ST2 

Raw 

ST2 

Z 

ST3 

Raw 

ST3 

Z 

Total  ST 

Raw 

Total  ST 

.43** 

.48** 

^2 

.31** 

.47** 

D3 

.25* 

.40** 

.29* 

, 42** 

*p  .05 

**p  .01 

^STj  represents  Stress  at  Time  1 
“D^  represents  Depression  at  Time  1 


reliable  judgments  of  stressfulness  from  women  of  varied  educational 
backgrounds. 

All  subsequent  analyses  were  performed  with  the  raw  score  measures  of 
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Independent  Variables 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  stress  and  support  over  a 4 1/2  month  period,  the  stress,  support 
and  perceived  supportiveness  measures  were  summed,  respectively,  for  the 
three  six-week  periods.  Thus,  total  measures  of  these  variables  represent  a 
41/2  month  accumulation.  The  potential  support  measure  was  collected  only 
once,  at  the  outset  of  the  study,  and  did  not  require  additional  operations 
prior  to  analyses. 

Data  Analysis 


Descriptive  Analysis 

Prior  to  the  analysis  of  the  specific  hypotheses,  several  descriptive 
analyses  were  carried  out.  First,  the  relationships  among  the  three  support 
measures  were  of  interest  since  they  were  conceived  of  as  distinct,  though 
related,  ways  of  viewing  social  support.  Second,  the  relationship  between 
the  support  variables  and  depression  at  time  3 was  examined.  Third,  and 
final,  it  was  important  to  evaluate  whether  other  variables,  which  might  be 
associated  with  depression,  were  co-varying  with  the  stress  and  support 
variables  of  interest.  If  so,  these  variables  would  need  to  be  controlled 
for  in  the  primary  analyses.  Socio-economic  status  (SES),  marital  status 
and  total  church  attendance  were  considered  as  potential  co-variates. 

The  relationship  between  the  support  measures  was  examined  by  obtaining 
Pearson  product  moment  correlations  between  the  independent  variables. 

Table  2 illustrates  these  intercorrelations.  There  is  no  relationship 
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between  the  size  of  the  potential  support  network*  and  either  the  total 
amount  of  actual  suport  received  or  how  helpful  the  overall  actual  support 
is  perceived.  Thus,  the  potential  support  measure  is  clearly  distinct  from 
the  other  two  support  measures.  It  is,  however,  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  potential  support  has  no  relationship  to  the  other  two  variables.  Two 
possible  explanations,  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive  are  1)  only  a subset 
of  potentially  supportive  people  actually  provide  support,  and  2)  actual 
support  is  provided,  in  part,  by  persons  outside  of  the  potential  support 
network. 

Table  2 also  demonstrates  that  the  support  and  perceived  supportiveness 
measures  are  almost  completely  redundant  (r=.91,  p<.01).  It  may  be  that 
having  initially  rated  how  helpful  the  contact  with  a support  person  was, 
subjects  tended  to  selectively  recall  the  number  of  support  behaviors 
received  in  accord  with  their  rating.  The  alternate  possibility  is  that 
the  degree  to  which  a contact  was  perceived  as  helpful  was  determined 
strictly  by  the  number  of  support  behaviors  received.  This,  however,  seems 
less  plausible  than  the  former  possibility. 

As  might  be  expected,  stress  and  support  are  correlated  (r=.25,  p<.05), 
reflecting  the  fact  that,  to  some  degree,  the  more  stress  one  experiences 
the  more  support  one  is  likely  to  elicit.  On  the  other  hand,  potential 
support  is  negatively  related  to  stress  (r=-.23,  p<.05)  suggesting  that  the 
more  people  a Black  woman  feels  she  can  turn  to  for  help,  the  less  stress 
she  is  likely  to  experience,  or  the  more  stress  she  experiences  the  fewer 
people  she  feels  she  can  turn  to  for  help. 

*Refers  to  unconflicted  potential  support  (those  persons  with  whom 
there  has  been  no  conflict  in  the  prior  6 months). 
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TABLE  2 

Intercorrelations  between  Independent  Variables 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Total  Stress 

- 

.25** 

.17 

-.23** 

Total  Support 

- 

, 91*** 

-.01 

Total  Perceived 
Supportiveness 

- 

0 

Potential 

Support 

- 

**p  < . 

***p  < . 


05 

01 
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The  correlations  between  the  support  variables  and  depression  at  time  3 
are  shown  in  Table  3.  Thse  results  suggest  that  only  potential  support  is 
directly  related  to  depression. 

The  results  of  correlations  between  the  independent  variables  of 
interest  (perceived  supportiveness  omitted)  and  possible  co-variates  are 
shown  in  Table  4.  These  data  suggest  that  both  SES  and  total  church 
attendance  should  be  controlled  for  in  the  subsequent  analyses. 

Analysis  of  the  Hypotheses 

As  the  reader  may  recall,  a 4 1/2  month  period  of  time  was  chosen  as  the 
unit  in  which  to  evaluate  the  hypotheses.  This  was  based  on  1)  concern  that 
shorter  time  intervals  would  not  produce  sufficient  stressor  activity  (a 
concern  that  proved  to  be  unfounded),  and  2)  the  literature,  which  has 
generally  examined  the  question  over  a minimum  six  month  period.  Thus,  the 
formal  test  of  the  hypotheses  will  be  restricted  to  the  41/2  month  period. 

The  data  collection  format  does  permit  the  investigator  to  examine  the 
hypotheses  over  shorter  time  intervals,  which  could  be  informative  as  to  how 
the  relationship  between  stress,  support  and  depression  interacts  with  time. 
Thus,  analyses  of  the  data  at  12-week  and  6-week  intervals  were  planned. 
However,  since  the  relationship  of  these  variables  across  time  was  not  the 
major  focus  of  the  investigator's  research  and  no  hypotheses  were  generated 
regarding  this  issue,  analyses  of  the  shorter  time  intervals  will  be  treated 
as  post-hoc. 

The  hypotheses  were  evaluated  by  the  use  of  hierarchical  regression 
(Cohen  and  Cohen,  1975).  The  hierarchical  model  of  regression  allows  the 
entry  of  variables  one  or  more  at  a time.  At  each  step,  variables 
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TABLE  3 

Correlations  between  Support  Variables  and  Depression 


Depression2 

Total 

Support 

.13 

Total 

Help 

.05 

Potential 

Support  -.42*** 


***p  < .01 


TABLE  4 


Correlations  between  Independent  Variables 

and 

Potential  Co-variates 


SES* 

Marital 

Total  Church 

Total 

Stress 

-.36*** 

-.03 

-.07 

Total 

Support 

-.03 

.14 

-.04 

Potential 

Support 

.36*** 

.05 

.38*** 

***p  < .01 

^Scores  on  SES  were  reversed  so  that  high  scores  reflect  highe 
SES. 
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previously  entered  are  controlled  for,  thus  permitting  an  evaluation  of  the 
increase  in  (explained  variance)  provided  by  the  most  recent  variable(s) 
entered.  An  F test  on  the  R increment  determines  whether  the  additional 
variance  explained  by  each  variable,  at  its  point  of  entry  in  the  model,  is 
significantly  different  from  zero. 

The  hierarchical  regression  model  is  appropriate  when  one  has  some 
basis,  either  theoretical,  temporal  or  structural,  for  ordering  the 
variables  in  the  equation.  In  the  present  case,  structural  considerations 
were  primary  in  the  selection  of  this  analytical  strategy.  That  is,  since 
the  hypotheses  are  all  concerned  with  the  interaction  between  stress  and 
support,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  both  stress  and  support  prior  to  their 
product.  This  is  so  because  it  is  only  when  the  linear  components  of  the 
variables  are  partialled  from  the  product  that  the  stress  x support 
interaction  is  obtained.  In  the  case  of  hypotheses  1,  2,  and  4,  a full 
hierarchical  model  was  utilized  because  it  was  possible  to  order  stress  and 
support  temporally.  Although  stress  and  potential  support  could  not  be 
ordered  temporally,  in  the  case  of  hypothesis  3,  a full  hierarchical  model 
was  used,  given  other  considerations  which  will  be  taken  up  subsequently. 

The  hypotheses  were  first  evaluated  without  the  inclusion  of  control 
variables,  and  then,  if  indicated,  were  subsequently  evaluated  with  the 
relevant  variables  partialled,  by  entering  them  first  in  the  equation.  A 
preliminary  analysis  in  which  depression  at  time  3 was  regressed  on 
interviewer  was  performed  to  test  for  interviewer  effects.  The  results 
indicated  no  significant  interviewer  effect  (F=1.45,  p<.23),  thus  allowing 
the  data  to  be  collapsed  across  interviewer  for  purposes  of  analysis. 

Results  will  be  reported,  in  general,  with  strict  adherance  to  the 
p<.05  standard  for  significance.  Where  appropriate,  however,  results  which 
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do  not  meet  this  criterion  but  are  nonetheless  suggestive,  will  also  be 
reported. 

In  review,  hypothesis  1 was 

Social  support  mediates  the  relationship  between 
stress  and  depression. 

The  reader  may  recall  that  the  support  measure  consists  of  the  total  number 
of  helping  behaviors  provided  to  the  subject  in  relation  to  stressors 
experienced,  and  in  this  manner  represents  actual  support. 

The  results  of  the  hierarchical  regression,  in  which  stress,  support 
and  their  product  were  entered  respectively,  in  that  order,  are  illustrated 
in  Table  5.  The  total  stress  x total  support  interaction  was  not 
significant  (p<.20).  Total  stress,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  for  a 
significant  18%  of  the  variance  in  depression  at  time  3.  While  total 
support  does  not  exhibit  any  explanatory  power  beyond  that  of  total  stress, 
the  B's  (regression  coefficients)  suggest  that  total  support  does  have  an 
effect  on  depression.  Specifically,  controlling  for  the  other  variables  in 
the  equation,  a 1 unit  increase  in  total  support  leads  to  a 1.13  unit 
decrease  in  predicted  depression.  However,  no  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  this  data  about  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  support  and 
depression,  since  multicollinearity  (support  and  the  interaction  term  are 
highly  correlated)  renders  the  regression  coefficients  unstable. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  a mediating  effect  of  support  is 
masked  by  the  fact  that  women  vary,  at  the  outset,  on  depressive 
symptomatology.  To  explore  this  possibility,  a second  regression  equation 
was  constructed,  with  the  depression  score  at  time  1 entered  first.  As 
Table  6 shows,  when  depression  at  time  1 (depression^^)  is  partialled  from 
the  equation,  the  interaction  term  remains  non-significant,  and  the  only 
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TABLE  5 


Summary  of  Hierarchical  Regression  with  Total  Stress, 
Total  Support  and  Total  Stress  x Total  Support  as  Predictors 

of  Depression^ 


Dependent  Variable:  Depression2 


Predictors 
(listed  in  order 
of  entry) 

Cumulative 

R^ 

F |atio  for 
R*^  change 

Total  Stress 

.18 

12 . 83*** 

.04 

Total  Support 

.18 

0.07 

-1.13 

Stress  X Support 

.19 

1.62 

o 

o 

• 

n = 64^ 


***p  < .01 


^For  this  and  all  subsequent  analyses  the  significance  of  the 
model  was  first  determined  by  examining  the  F ratio  for  the 
model  R“^.  If,  and  only  if  this  was  significant,  the  F ratio 
for  the  increment  in  R'^  associated  with  each  variable  was  then 
examined  (Cramer,  1972). 

^non-standardized  regression  coefficient 

^Four  subjects  were  dropped  from  the  analysis  due  to  missing 
data. 
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effect  is  a marginal  one  for  stress.  Thus,  hypothesis  1 is  not  confirmed. 

Post  hoc  analyses  were  carried  out  with  the  two  following  questions  in 
mind:  1)  is  a 4 1/2  month  interval  too  long  a period  to  evaluate  buffering 

effects  of  support?  and  2)  does  support  buffer  stress  but  not  in  a linear 
fashion? 

To  explore  the  first  question  separate  regression  analyses  were 
performed  for  the  three  6-week  intervals  and  the  two  12-week  intervals. 
Findings  are  summarized  in  Table  7.  Although  the  interaction  term  for  time 
2 and  for  the  time  1 + time  2 twelve-week  period  are  noted  to  approach 
significance  (p<.18  and  p<.17  respectively),  in  only  one  time  interval  — 
the  time  2 + time  3 twelve-week  period  — does  a significant  interaction 
emerge.  Given  the  possibility  that  such  post  hoc  analyses  capitalize  on 
chance,  the  reliability  of  this  result  cannot  be  assumed. 

To  explore  the  nature  of  this  interaction,  the  sample  was  trichotomized 
on  the  support  variable,  and  correlations  between  stress  and  depression  were 
obtained  within  each  support  level.  Table  8 demonstrates  that,  contrary  to 
expectations,  support  had  the  opposite  effect  of  buffering  stress.  At  low 
levels  of  support,  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  stress  and 
depression  (r=.33)  whereas  at  medium  and  high  levels  of  support  the 
association  between  stress  and  depression  is  significant  (r=.50  and  .42 
respectively,  p<.05).  Such  a finding  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  given 
the  isolated  nature  of  the  effect,  such  interpretation  does  not  seem 
warranted.  Clearly,  however,  these  data  provide  no  evidence  of  (actual) 
support  serving  to  buffer  stress. 

The  findings  regarding  support,  summarized  in  Table  7,  are  consistent 
with  those  from  the  analyses  of  the  41/2  month  period,  in  that  support  does 
not  have  a significant  effect  once  stress  is  in  the  model.  As  before,  the 
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TABLE  6 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Regression  with  Total  Stress, 
Total  Support,  and  Total  Stress  x Total  Support 
as  Predictors  of  Depression2:  Partialled 


Dependent  Variable:  Depression^ 


Predictors 
(listed  in  order 
of  entry) 

Cumulative 

F ratio  for 
R'^  change 

B 

Depress  ionj^ 

.32 

29.86* *** 

.47 

Total  Stress 

.35 

2.76* 

.03 

Total  Support 

.35 

.02 

-.39 

Stress  X Support 

.35 

.24 

00 

n = 64 


*p  < .10 

***p  < .01 
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TABLE  8 

Post  Hoc  Correlations  Between  Stress  and 
Depression  within  Levels  of  Support:  Twelve 

Week  (time  2 + time  3)  Interval 

SUPPORT  DEPRESSION3 


LOW 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.33 

MEDIUM 

1 

1 

1 

STRESS 

1 

1 

1 

.50* 

HIGH 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.42* 

*p  < .05 
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B's  (in  all  but  one  instance)  suggest  that  when  the  other  variables  in  the 
equation  are  controlled  for,  support  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
outcome.  However,  as  noted  earlier,  these  regression  coefficients  are 
highly  unstable  due  to  multicollinearity.  Thus,  their  interpretation  must 
be  approached  with  caution. 

The  results  for  all  the  time  intervals  are  also  rather  consistent  with 
respect  to  stress,  which  accounts  for  15-25%  of  the  variance  in  depression, 
depending  on  the  particular  time  interval.  The  fact  that  the  relationship 
between  stress  and  depression  is  somewhat  stronger  during  the  6-week 
intervals  (except  for  time  3)  than  it  is  over  the  4 1/2  month  and  12-week 
periods,  suggests  that  a 6-week  interval  is  a more  optimal  period  for 
studying  stress  in  this  population.  The  fact  that  the  time  3 interval 
produced  the  lowest  association  between  stress  and  depression  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  reduced  variance  in  depression^  scores.  Over  the  course  of  the  4 
1/2  month  period  there  occurred  a shift  towards  increasingly  lower 
depression  scores,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  find  an  effect  for  a 
predictor  variable  at  time  3. 

Next,  the  question  of  whether  support  might  buffer  stress  in  a non- 
linear fashion  was  addressed.  The  stress  x support  interaction  term  in  a 
regression  equation  tests  the  hypothesis  that  for  increasingly  smaller  (in 
this  case)  levels  of  support  there  is  a corresponding  and  increasingly 
larger  relationship  between  stress  and  depression.  If,  for  example,  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  relationship  between  stress  and  depression  at  two 
levels  of  support  but  only  at  a third  level,  such  an  interaction  would  not 
necessarily  be  captured  by  the  regression  interaction  term.  Therefore,  to 
test  for  the  possibility  of  a curvilinear  interaction,  an  ANOVA,  which  can 
test  for  an  interaction  of  any  form,  was  performed  for  the  4 1/2  month 
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period.  A significant  interaction  was  not  obtained. 

As  a final  check  for  a curvilinear  interaction,  the  relationship 
between  total  stress  and  depression2  was  examined  within  each  of  the  three 
levels  of  total  support.  The  results,  shown  in  Table  9,  suggest  that 
support  does  mediate  stress.  Stress  is  significantly  correlated  with 
depression  in  only  the  low  and  medium  support  levels.  A test  of  the 
difference  between  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the  medium  and  high 
groups  indicates  that  they  are  just  shy  of  being  significantly  different  at 
the  p<.05  level.  Given  this  weak  finding  and  the  number  of  post  hoc  tests, 
the  data  can  be  characterized  as  only  suggestive  of  a non-linear  mediating 
effect  of  support  over  a 4 1/2  month  period. 

Since  this  trend  for  the  overall  period  is  the  reverse  of  the  results, 
noted  previously,  for  the  time  2 + time  3 twelve-week  period,  it  was  of  some 
interest  to  examine  the  time  intervals  composing  the  41/2  month  period. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  contained  in  Appendix  D.  Essentially, 
they  demonstrate  that  while  there  is  a trend  overall  towards  a curvilinear 
buffering  effect  of  support,  there  are  varying  trends  within  the  smaller 
time  frames.  Specifically,  at  time  1 there  is  a marked  trend,  similar  to 
the  overall  trend,  for  the  stress-depression  association  to  be  lower  and 
non-significant  under  high  support  in  contrast  to  the  significant 
association  under  low  and  medium  levels  of  support.  Time  2 and  time  3 show 
a weak  trend  for  medium  support  to  be  associated  with  a higher  relationship 
between  stress  and  depression  than  low  or  high  support. 

These  results  (excluding  the  12-week  periods)  suggest  that  high  support 
is  generally  associated  with  a better  outcome  in  the  face  of  stress. 

However,  while  initially  the  more  support  the  better,  over  time,  getting  a 
moderate  amount  of  support  tends  to  be  associated  with  the  least  desirable 
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TABLE  9 

Post-Hoc  Correlations  Between  Total  Stress 
and  Depression^  within  Levels  of  Total  Support 


SUPPORT  DEPRESSION^ 


LOW 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

.43** 

MEDIUM 

1 

1 

1 

STRESS 

1 

1 

1 

.45** 

HIGH 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

.29 

**P  < .05 


' ^ .1 

■If  " 

.1  " • 
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outcome.  Perhaps  as  time  goes  on,  a moderate  amount  of  support  prevents  one 
from  effectively  mobilizing  inner  resources,  whereas  the  necessity  of  this 
is  more  clearcut  when  support  is  low.  Such  an  interpretation,  is  of  course, 
highly  speculative  because  of  the  post  hoc  and  relatively  weak  nature  of 
these  results. 

Hypothesis  2 stated: 

Perceived  supportiveness  is  a stronger  mediator 
of  stress  than  support. 

Given  that  no  mediating  effect  of  support  was  obtained,  hypothesis  2 would 
be  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  finding  a significant  perceived  supportiveness 
X stress  interaction.  However,  this  seems  quite  unlikely  given  the  high 
redundancy  between  these  two  measures  of  support.  The  results  of  the 
regression  of  depression^  on  total  stress,  total  perceived  supportiveness 
and  their  interaction  were,  as  expected,  virtually  the  same  as  those 
obtained  using  support  in  a regression  equation.  Thus,  hypothesis  2 is  not 
confirmed. 

In  review,  hypothesis  3 was 

Perceived  supportiveness  is  a stronger  mediator 
of  stress  than  potential  support  (network  size). 

Since  prior  results  indicate  that  perceived  supportiveness  does  not  buffer 

stress,  hypothesis  3 is,  ipso  facto,  disconf irmed.  Nonetheless,  the 

question  of  whether  potential  support  network  size  buffers  stress  remains  of 

interest.  Therefore,  depression^  was  regressed  on  total  stress,  potential 

support  and  their  interaction.  Despite  the  temporal  ambiguity  of  stress  and 

potential  support,  the  use  of  a fully  hierarchical  model  is  deemed 

appropriate  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  evaluating  the  effect  of 

potential  support  with  stress  already  in  the  model  is  comparable  to  earlier 

procedures  and  2)  it  results  in  the  same  evaluation  of  potential  support 
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that  would  occur  in  a simultaneous  equation  with  stress  and  potential 
support.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  10.  Potential  support  does  not  appear 
to  buffer  stress  (p<.21).  What  is  striking  about  these  results  is  that  this 
model  accounts  for  31%  of  the  variance  in  depression2  — almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  model  with  stress,  support  and  their  interaction  (19%).  Unlike 
support,  which  did  not  account  for  any  significant  variance  once  stress  was 
in  the  model,  potential  support  explains  an  additional  11%  of  the  variance 
in  depression^. 

However,  quite  contrary  to  expectation,  the  regression  coefficient 
indicates  that  potential  support  is  positively  associated  with  depression. 
That  is,  for  a one  unit  increase  in  potential  support,  with  all  other 
variables  controlled,  a .28  unit  increase  in  depression  is  predicted. 

To  assess  the  stability  of  these  findings,  post-hoc  analyses, 
consisting  of  regression  equations  for  the  12  and  6-week  intervals,  were 
conducted.  Table  11  summarizes  these  results.  In  no  instance  did  potential 
support  buffer  stress.  As  in  the  case  of  total  potential  support,  the 
regression  coefficients  are  generally  positive  (with  two  exceptions). 
Furthermore,  the  B's  are  quite  inconsistent,  in  a manner  for  which  there  is 
no  obvious  conceptual  explanation.  For  example,  at  time  1 when  one  might 
expect  the  strongest  negative  association  between  the  predictor  and  outcome, 
potential  support  results  in  a .71  increase  in  predicted  depression.  In 
contrast,  at  time  3,  a 1 unit  increase  in  potential  support  results  in  a .28 
decrease  in  predicted  depression.  Nor  does  the  multicollinearity  between 
potential  support  and  the  interaction  term  account  for  these  rather  erratic 
data. 

The  question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  interactive  model  is  the 
appropriate  one  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  potential  support.  On  a strict 
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TABLE  10 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Regression  with  Total  Stress, 
Potential  Support,  and  Total  Stress  x Potential  Support 
as  Predictors  of  Depression2 


Outcome:  Depress ion^ 

Cumulative 

F ratio  for 
R"^  change 

B 

Predictors:  (in  order  of  entry) 

Total  Stress 

Potential  Support 

Stress  X Potential  Support 


.18 

16.68*** 

.12 

.29 

10.13*** 

.28 

.31 

1.57 

.00 

***p  < .01 
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empirical  basis,  the  absence  of  significant  interaction  effects  suggests 
that  the  interactive  model  is  not  appropriate.  However,  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  since  the  absence  of  interaction  effects  may  reflect  more  on 
issues  of  design  (e.g.  inadequate  sample  size)  than  on  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Thus,  it  is  important  to  consider  also  whether  there  are  any  conceptual 
reasons  for  adopting  a main  effects  model  in  the  case  of  potential  support. 
In  thinking  about  potential  support,  it  seems  to  represent,  to  a large 
degree,  one's  ongoing  awareness  that  s/he  is  not  alone.  That  is,  there  are 
people  who  care  for  me  and  can  be  counted  on.  It,  therefore,  seems 
plausible  that  this  kind  of  support  is  more  likely  to  be  unconditionally 
beneficial  than  is  support  in  the  form  of  specific  helping  behaviors.  Thus, 
there  is  a conceptual  basis  for  using  a main  effects  model  in  evaluating  the 
effect  of  potential  support.  Given  this  and  the  erratic  results  obtained 
with  the  interactive  model,  a second  set  of  regression  analyses  were 
performed  with  depression  regressed  on  stress  and  potential  support.  The 
regression  coefficients  from  these  analyses  are  also  included  in  Table  11, 
and  demonstrate  that  potential  support  is  negatively  associated  with 
depression.  Furthermore,  the  overall  effect  is  fairly  consistent  with  the 
effect  at  the  6-week  intervals.  Overall,  a one  unit  increase  in  potential 
support,  with  total  stress  controlled,  leads  to  a .58  unit  decrease  in 
predicted  depression  at  time  3. 

The  final  hypothesis,  hypothesis  4,  was  that 

Problem-solving  support  is  a stronger  mediator 
of  stress  than  emotional  support. 

Although  support  (the  total  amount  of  problem  solving  and  emotional 
support  behaviors)  did  not  prove  to  be  a mediator  of  stress,  it  was 
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conceivable  that  either  problem-solving  or  emotional  support  alone  could 
mediate  the  stress-depression  relationship.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  tested 
by  performing  two  separate  regression  analyses,  in  which  the  last  variable 
entered  was  the  total  stress  x problem  solving  interaction  and  the  total 
stress  X emotional  support  interaction,  respectively.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Table  12  and  indicate  that  neither  emotional  nor  problem-solving  support 
buffer  stress.  Therefore,  hypothesis  4 is  not  confirmed. 

Post-hoc  analyses  for  the  sub-intervals  produced  similar  results,  with 
the  exception  of  a marginally  significant  interaction  effect  (p<.08)  for 
emotional  support  during  the  time  2 + time  3 twelve-week  period,  and  trends 
(p<.16  and  p<.13  respectively)  for  the  same  interaction  at  time  2 and  for 
the  time  1 + time  2 period  (see  Appendix  E).  An  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  depression  within  emotional  support  levels 
for  these  time  periods  reveals  that  none  of  the  correlations  are 
significantly  different  across  levels  of  support.  There  are  again,  however, 
varying  trends,  but  in  general,  high  support  tends  to  be  associated  with  a 
weaker  association  between  stress  and  depression  (see  Appendix  F). 

To  compare  the  relative  main  effects  of  emotional  and  problem-solving 
support,  the  non-standardized  regression  coefficients  can  be  used  since  both 
variables  were  measured  on  a scale  of  1 to  4 and  their  variances  are  roughly 
the  same.  The  coefficients  suggest  that  problem-solving  and  emotional 
support  are  comparable  in  the  degree  to  which  an  increase  in  them  predicts  a 
decrease  in  depression  (with  the  exception  of  time  1).  Excluding  time  1,  a 
one  unit  increase  in  either  type  of  support  predicts  a minimum  decrease  of 
1.70  units  and  a maximum  decrease  of  4.01  units  in  depression. 
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TABLE  12 

Sunmary  of  Two  Hierarchical  Regression  Analyses:  Depression^ 

Predicted  by  Total  Stress,  Total  Emotional  Support  and  Their 
Interaction,  and  Depression^  Predicted  by  Total  Stress,  Total 
Problem-Solving  Support  and  Their  Interaction 


Outcome : 

Depress ion^ 

Cumulative 

F ratio  for 
R'^  change 

B 

_ 

iPredictors;  (in  order  of  entry) 
1 

1 

I Total  Stress 

1 

.18 

14.40*** 

.04 

1 

1 Total  Emotional  Support 

1 

.18 

.01 

-1.65 

1 

I Stress  X Emotional  Support 

1 
1 
1 

.20 

1.36 

.00 

Outcome : 

1 

I 

I 

1 Depress ion^ 

1 ^ 

IPredictors : 

1 

1 

1 Total  Stress 

1 

.18 

14.29*** 

.06 

1 

I Total  Problem-Solving  Support 

1 

.18 

.31 

-1.30 

1 

1 Stress  X Problem-Solving 

1 Support 

1 

.19 

.53 

.001 

***p  < .01 
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Additional  Post  Hoc  Analyses 

Three  additional  sets  of  post-hoc  analyses  were  conducted  to  explore 
the  following  questions:  (1)  does  support  buffer  specific  categories  of 

stress?  (2)  is  church  attendance  a meaningful  support  variable?  and  (3)  to 
what  extent  did  the  limiting  of  the  stress  measure  to  the  10  major  stressors 
identified  provide  a meaningful  indicator  of  the  stress  experienced  by  the 
subjects? 

Stress  Categories,  In  all  of  the  prior  analyses,  the  question  of 
whether  social  support  buffers  stress  was  examined  by  use  of  a stress  score 
which  reflected  a variety  of  different  kinds  of  stressors.  Thus,  analyses 
tested  the  support  buffering  effect  on  stress  in  general.  The  question  can 
be  raised  as  to  whether  support  buffers  only  certain  kinds  of  stressors. 

For  example,  talking  with  others  may  be  more  helpful  with  respect  to 
male/female  relations  than  in  regard  to  financial  or  housing  difficulties. 
Such  specific  effects  would  not  be  discerned  with  the  use  of  a general 
stress  measure. 

To  explore  this  possibility,  separate  regression  analyses  for  time  1 
were  performed  regressing  depression^^  on  each  category  of  stress,  support, 
and  their  interaction,  for  that  period.  Time  1 was  chosen  after 
correlations  between  stress,  for  each  category,  and  depression  indicated 
that  time  1 produced  the  most  frequent  number  of  significant  associations 
(see  Appendix  G).  The  stressor  categories  used  in  the  analyses  were 
established  by  the  investigator  at  the  time  at  which  the  Black  Woman's 
Stressor  List  was  compiled  from  interview  data,  and  are  similar  to 
categories  used  in  interviews  to  elicit  stressors.  Altogether,  10 
categories  were  designated:  male/female  relationships,  financial. 
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friendships,  personal  (e.g.  being  overweight,  pregnant),  children/parenting, 
housing,  racial,  family  (of  origin)  and  miscellaneous.  The  latter  category 
was  dropped  for  purpose  of  analysis. 

The  results  revealed  no  significant  or  marginally  significant 
interactions. 

Church.  Data  on  women's  church  attendance  was  included  with  the  intent 
of  controlling  for  this  traditional  source  of  support  in  the  Black 
community.  In  the  event  of  a significant  buffering  effect  for  support,  it 
would  have  been  important  to  examine  whether  such  an  effect  existed  above 
and  beyond  whatever  effect  church  attendance  might  have.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  prove  necessary  to  use  church  attendance  as  a control 
variable,  the  investigator  was  interested  in  whether  such  church  involvement 
demonstrates  a support  effect. 

The  question  was  addressed  by  regressing  depression^  on  total  stress, 
total  church  attendance  and  their  interaction,  partialling  for  depression^. 
Table  13  summarizes  the  results.  With  subjects  statistically  equated  on 
depression  at  time  1,  and  with  stress  already  in  the  model,  total  church 
attendance  accounts  for  an  additional  3%  of  the  variance  in  depression^,  a 
marginally  significant  effect.  There  was  no  linear  interaction.  These 
findings  suggest  that  while  church  attendance  does  not  buffer  stress,  it  is 
directly  and  negatively  related  to  depression.  Given  that  the  church  data 
by  and  large  predated  the  depression  data,  one  can  infer  that  the  direction 
of  the  relationship  is  from  church  > depression. 

Stress  Measure.  As  the  reader  may  recall,  the  total  number  of 
stressors  experienced  by  women  during  each  6-week  interval  was  obtained. 
However,  support  data  was  obtained  only  in  regard  to  the  ten  stressors 
designated  most  stressful,  which  were  summed  to  represent  the  stress 
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TABLE  13 

Summary  of  Post-Hoc  Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  with 
Total  Stress,  Total  Church  and  Their  Interaction  as  Predictors 
of  Depression:  Depression^^  Partialled 


Outcome:  Depress ion^ 

Cumulative 

F ^atio  for 
R“^  change 

B 

Predictors:  (in  order  of  entry) 

Depressionj^ 

.32 

32.36*** 

.43 

Total  Stress 

.35 

2.67* 

.03 

Total  Church 

.38 

2.91* 

-.17 

Stress  X Church 

.38 

.01 

.00 

n = 68 

*p  < .10 
***p  < .01 


.tf- 
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measure.  Thus  the  analyses  were  based  on  a sub-sample  of  the  actual  stress 
and  support.  Such  a procedure  assumes  that  the  ten  major  stressors  would 
capture  the  meaningful  stress  experience  of  these  women,  and  that  the 
remaining  stressors  are  minor  and  therefore  less  consequential.  This 
assumption  is  questionable,  however,  because  1)  in  some  instances,  women 
experienced  stressors,  more  than  10  of  which  could  be  viewed  as  major,  and 
2)  it  is  conceivable  that  an  accrual  of  minor  stressor  experiences  could  be 
significantly  stress-inducing. 

To  get  some  idea  of  how  well  the  stress  measure  captured  subjects" 
stress  experience,  correlations  between  the  total  number  of  stresors 
experienced  and  depression  were  obtained  for  the  41/2  month  period  and  the 
three  6-week  intervals.  The  correlations  obtained  (see  Table  14),  when 
compared  to  those  in  Table  1,  indicate  that  a substantial  portion  of 
subjects'  stress  experience  was  not  reflected  by  the  delimited  stress 
measure  utilized  in  this  study.  This,  in  turn,  may  have  militated  against 
finding  a significant  interaction.  However,  what  is  most  striking  about  the 
correlations  in  Table  14  is  their  magnitude,  ranging  from  .58  to  .70.  As 
noted  earlier,  correlations  on  the  order  of  .3  are  typical  of  the 
literature.  Such  high  correlations  provide  strong  evidence  of  the 
ecological  validity  of  the  Black  Woman's  Stressor  List. 

Qualitative  Data  Analysis 

As  the  reader  may  recall,  open-ended  responses  were  elicited  from 
subjects  as  a means  of  1)  evaluating  the  ecological  validity  of  the  support 
behaviors  used  in  the  study  and  2)  identifying  additional  support  behaviors 
that  may  be  valued  by  African-American  women.  Specifically,  for  each  person 
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TABLE  14 

Post-Hoc  Correlations  Between  the  Total  Number  of 
Stressors  Experienced  and  Depression: 

41/2  Months  and  6 Weeks  Time  Periods 


Total  Number 
of  Stressors 

^2 

°3 

Timej^  I 

.70*** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Time2  1 

1 

1 

1 

.58*** 

1 

I 

1 

Time 2 1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 5 9*** 

41/2  mos . 1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.64*** 

***p  < .01 
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rated  by  a subject  as  having  been  very  helpful  to  talk  with  regarding  a 
stressor  (obtained  a rating  of  6 or  7 on  a scale  of  0-7),  the  subject  was 
asked  to  explain  "how  or  in  what  way(s)  it  was  helpful  to  talk  with  ?" 

The  frequency  of  responses  was  tabulated  by  category  of  support 
behavior;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  responses 
represented  by  a particular  category.  In  general,  the  categories  developed 
were  derived  directly  from  the  responses  given.  For  example,  responses 
which  referred  to  the  helping  person  carrying  out  a behavior  (not  verbal)  to 
address  the  problem,  were  coded  as  "took  action."  An  effort  was  made  to 
have  categories  be  as  specific  as  possible  while  simultaneously  recognizing 
that  differently  phrased  responses  often  expressed  the  same  general 
behavior.  Thus,  for  example,  when  responses  mentioned  that  helping  behavior 
was  executed  jointly  by  the  subject  and  the  support  person,  they  were  coded 
as  the  "took  action  together"  category. 

In  a very  few  instances,  categories  were  originated  by  the  investigator 
to  reflect  responses  which  seemed  to  express  similar  behaviors.  The 
category  'Ventilate"  represents  an  instance  of  this.  Responses  such  as 
"getting  it  off  my  mind  or  chest,  " "just  talking  to  her,  " "gets  rid  of  the 
tension, " and  "she  listened"  were  coded  in  this  category. 

The  frequency  of  response  categories  was  tabulated  for  the  sample  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  separately  for  the  middle  vs  working/lower  class  sub- 
groups. Using  the  guidelines  described  above,  it  was  possible  to  account 
for  80%  of  the  responses  for  the  overall  sample  and  84%  and  93%  of  the 
respective  middle  and  working/lower  class  responses.  Table  15  shows  the 
frequency  breakdown  by  category  for  the  entire  sample,  and  illustrates  that 
half  of  all  the  responses  (52%)  can  be  accounted  for  by  "took  action, " "gave 
advice,  " provided  opportunity  to  'Ventilate,  " "has/had  similar  situation, " 
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and  "understands."  Interestingly,  the  problem-solving  behaviors  "took 
action"  and  "gave  advice"  are  the  two  most  frequently  associated  behaviors 
with  very  helpful  support  contacts,  and  alone  constitute  one-third  of  the 
total  responses.  When  the  additional  problem-solving  behaviors  — "provided 
information"  and  "helped  clarify  the  problem"  — are  considered,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  responses  are  accounted  for.  Thus,  from  the  subjective 
vantage  point  of  these  women,  problem-solving  behaviors  appear  to  be  an 
important  aspect  of  effective  support. 

Having  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  someone  about  a stressor  (ventilate) 
and  having  the  understanding  of  another  were  the  most  frequently  noted 
emotional  support  behaviors.  Other  support  behaviors  of  this  kind,  in  the 
order  of  decreasing  frequency  were  "reassurance,"  "supported  my  opinion," 
"insight,"  "encouragement"  and  "really  cared." 

In  general,  these  data  tend  to  support  the  ecological  validity  of  the 
behaviors  used  to  operationalize  the  support  variable.  With  the  exception 
of  "caring,"  all  of  the  behaviors  utilized  in  the  study  were  among  the  10 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  open-ended  format.  This  finding  should, 
however,  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  two  possible  limitations:  1) 
experimenter  bias  in  category  construction,  and  2)  over  time,  subjects' 
open-ended  responses  may  have  to  some  extent  been  biased  by  the  repetitious 
inquiry  concerning  the  particular  support  behaviors  they  had  received. 

Of  the  behaviors  and  attributes  elicited  from  women  that  were  not 
reflected  in  the  measure  of  support,  two  are  most  interesting:  1)  "has/had 

similar  situation,"  and  2)  "intimately  involved."  African-American  women 
seem  to  feel  that  a person  who  has  experiential  knowledge  of  the  problem  at 
issue  can  be  quite  helpful  to  talk  with.  Further  analysis  of  the  data 
suggest  that  a person  who  has  undergone  or  is  undergoing  a similar  situation 
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TABLE  15 

Frequency  of  Response  Categories  Associated  with 
Contacts  Deemed  Most  Helpful:  Overall  Sample 


Response  Categories  ^ of  Total  Responses 

1.  Took  action  18% 

2.  Gave  advice  12% 

3.  Ventilate  (provided  opportunity  for)  8% 

4.  Has/had  similar  situation  7% 

5.  Understands  (how  I feel,  how  it  is)  7% 

6.  Said  she/he  would  help  5% 

7.  Encouraged  [me]  to  take  action  4% 

8.  Provided  information  4% 

9.  Reassurance  3% 

10.  Helped  clarify  the  problem  (e.g.,  helped  me  3% 

understand  problem  person's  point  of  view) 

11.  Supported  my  opinion/action  2% 

12.  Took  action  together  2% 

13.  Intimately  involved  (in  the  situation)  2% 

14.  Facilitated  personal  insight  1% 

15.  Encouragement  (e.g.,  hold  on  . . . things  1% 

will  get  better) 

16.  Really  cared  1% 
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is  seen  as  1)  able  to  "relate  to"  (really  understand)  another's  dilemma,  and 
2)  able  to  provide  more  competent  advice. 

Less  frequently  mentioned,  although  notable  as  helpful,  was  talking 
with  someone  intimately  involved  in  the  difficulty.  This  is  an  interesting 
finding,  given  the  rather  commonplace  idea  that  it  is  more  helpful  to  talk 
over  a dilemma  with  someone  that  is  not  involved  and  presumably  more 
objective.  Typically,  the  intimately  involved  person  was  not  the  source  of 
the  difficulty,  but  rather  a close  family  member  (in  the  case  of  a family- 
related  problem)  or  co-worker  (job-related  problem).  What  seemed  to  be 
important  about  such  persons  was  their  intense  investment  in  resolving  the 
dilemma,  the  fact  that  they  were  already  quite  informed  about  it,  and  the 
likelihood  that  they  could  provide  additional  information  on  the  issue. 

A look  at  the  frequency  breakdown  for  the  middle  class  (Table  16)  and 
the  working/lower  class  (Table  17)  sub-samples  suggest  little  variance  with 
the  overall  picture.  "Took  action,  " "gave  advice"  "understands"  and 
"ventilate"  are  consistently  among  the  top  five  behaviors  in  frequency.  The 
one  difference  evident  is  that  for  the  lower  SES  group  "has/had  similar 
situation"  is  replaced  by  "said  s/he  would  help"  in  the  top  five,  and  is 
mentioned  twice  as  frequently  in  the  middle  class  group  than  in  the  lower 
SES  group.  Apparently,  for  those  with  fewer  socio-economic  resources, 
promise  of  action  is  more  important  than  a shared  experiential  base. 

Summary 

In  general,  the  results  do  not  support  a linear  stress-buffering  model 
of  social  support,  using  either  of  the  three  conceptualizations  of  support 
or  the  emotional  vs  problem-solving  dimensions  of  support.  Correlational 
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TABLE  16 

Frequency  of  Response  Categories  Associated  with  Contacts 
Deemed  Most  Helpful:  Middle  Class 


Response  Categories  of  Total  Responses 


1. 

Took  action 

14% 

2, 

Gave  advice/suggestions 

10% 

3. 

Has/had  similar  situation 

10% 

4. 

Ventilate 

10% 

5. 

Understands 

8% 

6. 

Reassurance 

5% 

7. 

Provided  information 

3% 

8. 

Encouraged  me  to  take  action 

3% 

9. 

Helped  clarify  the  problem 

3% 

10. 

Said  she/he  would  help 

3% 

11. 

Provided  a different  perspective 

2% 

12. 

Intimately  involved 

2% 

13. 

Took  action  together 

2% 

14. 

Helped  analyze/problem-solve 

2% 

15. 

Supported  my  opinion/action 

2% 

16. 

Facilitated  personal  insight 

2% 

17. 

Really  cared 

1% 

• 

00 

Shared  some  concern/ feelings 

1% 

19. 

Encouragement 

1% 

84% 
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Frequency  of  Response  Categories  Associated 
Deemed  Most  Helpful:  Working/Lower 

with  Contacts 
Class 

Response  Categories 

% 

of  Total  Responses 

1. 

Took  action 

21% 

2. 

Gave  advice / suggest ions 

15% 

3. 

Said  she/he  would  help 

7% 

4. 

Understands 

6% 

5. 

Ventilate 

6% 

6 . 

Provided  information 

5% 

7. 

Has/had  similar  situation 

5% 

8. 

Encouraged  me  to  take  action 

5% 

9. 

Took  action  together 

3% 

10. 

Helped  clarify  the  problem 

3% 

11. 

Reassurance 

2% 

12. 

Supported  my  opinion/action 

2% 

13. 

Getting  her/his  opinion 

2% 

14. 

Tells  me  not  to  worry 

2% 

15. 

Encouragement 

2% 

16. 

I facilitated  the  problem  person  to 
his/her  problem 

solve 

2% 

17. 

Intimately  involved 

1% 

18. 

Helped  me  accept  situation  and  move 

on 

1% 

19. 

Plan  to  take  action  together 

1% 

20. 

Facilitated  personal  insight 

1% 

• 

CM 

Really  cared 

1% 
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data  indicated  that  there  were  in  fact  only  two  distinct  conceptualizations 
of  support:  potential  support  and  support  (actual);  perceived 

supportiveness  was  overwhelmingly  redundant  with  support.  Some  weak  support 
for  a curvilinear  support  x stress  interaction  was  obtained  for  social 
support  and  the  emotional  support  dimension  in  post  hoc  analyses  for  the 
total  41/2  month  period  and  sub-intervals.  Although  correlations  between 
stress  and  depression  within  levels  of  support  were  not  significantly 
different,  there  was  a trend  for  high  support  to  be  associated  with  a better 
outcome,  and  for  moderate  support,  over  time,  to  be  increasingly  associated 
with  a worse  outcome. 

Stress  accounted  for  15-24%  of  the  variance  in  depression  over  the 
various  time  intervals,  and  was  most  strongly  related  to  depression  at  6- 
week  intervals,  with  one  exception.  Post-hoc  correlations  using  the  total 
number  of  stressors  experienced  by  subjects  indicated  that  the  amount  of 
variance  in  depression  accounted  for  by  stress  was  actually  larger  (34%-50%) 
than  indicated  by  the  delimited  stress  measure  utilized  in  the  analyses. 

Social  support  did  not  have  any  explanatory  power  once  stress  was  in 
the  model,  in  contrast  to  potential  support,  which  explained  an  additional 
11%  of  the  variance  in  depression.  Both  emotional  and  problem-solving 
support  predicted  comparable  decreases  in  depression,  controlling  for  the 
other  variables.  However,  as  noted  above,  there  was  weak  support  for  a 
curvilinear  stress-buffering  effect  for  emotional  support,  unlike  problem- 
solving support. 

The  qualitative  data  suggest  that  the  behaviors  used  as  the  operational 
measure  of  support  are  meaningful  ones  in  this  population,  particularly 
"took  action,  " "gave  advice,  " "listened"  (coded  as  "ventilate")  and 
"understands."  Most  interesting  among  the  open-ended  respones  not  included 
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in  the  measure  of  support  was  the  importance  of  sharing  a problem  with 
someone  who  has  experienced  it.  This  seemed  less  important  to  working  and 
lower  class  women  than  to  their  middle  class  counterparts.  The  former  were 
instead  more  likely  to  emphasize  "said  s/he  would  help."  Otherwise,  the 
findings  were  quite  similar  across  class.  Finally,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
quantitative  findings,  problem-solving  support  appears  to  play  an  important 
role  in  coping  with  stress.  Possible  explanations  for  these  contradictory 
results  will  be  reserved  for  the  Discussion  section. 
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DISCUSSION 


The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  role  of  social 
support  as  a mediator  of  the  relationship  between  stress  and  depression 
among  African-American  women.  Three  different  conceptions  of  support  were 
evaluated  as  to  their  value  in  predicting  stress-buffering  effects. 
Problem-solving  and  emotional  support,  sub-components  of  the  support 
(actual)  measure  were  also  evaluated  in  this  regard.  The  study  also  sought 
to  understand  what  constitutes  effective  support  in  the  view  of  African- 
American  women.  Finally,  the  study  was  designed  to  develop  an  ecologically 
valid  measure  of  stress  for  African-American  women. 

The  findings  of  this  study  provide  virtually  no  support  for  a linear 
stress  buffering  effect  of  social  support,  defined  either  as  actual 
behaviors,  size  of  the  potential  support  network,  or  the  perceived  degree  of 
helpfulness.  That  is,  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  stress  and 
depression  did  not  change  incrementally  in  correspondence  to  incremental 
changes  in  the  level  of  support.  This  was  also  true  in  the  case  of  problem- 
solving and  emotional  support.  In  the  lone  instance  of  perceived 
supportiveness  (helpfulness),  however,  the  lack  of  such  a finding  reflects 
the  measurers  redundancy  with  (actual)  support  more  than  an  independent  test 
of  linear  stress-buffering  effects. 

It  is  possible  that  such  results  accurately  reflect  the  reality  of  the 
real-world  — one  in  which  support  provides  no  stress-buffering  effects  of 
any  form.  However,  this  seems  rather  improbable.  There  is  an  accumulated 
body  of  research  which  has  obtained  significant  interaction  effects  using 
linear  regression  (Sandler,  1980;  Barrera,  1981;  Henderson  et  al.,  1981)  and 
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non-linear  statistical  analyses  (Nuckolls  et  al.,  1972,  Brown  et  al.,  1975; 
Lin  et  al.,  1979). 

Two  more  probable  explanations  for  the  results  in  question  concern 
issues  of  design  and  measurement,  and  the  question  of  curvilinear  stress- 
buffering effects  of  support.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 
Perhaps  most  prominent  as  a design  issue  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
study  provided  a reasonably  sensitive  test  of  the  hypotheses.  In  other 
words,  was  there  sufficient  power  (a  large  probability  of  rejecting  the  null 
hypothesis  in  the  case  where  the  alternative  hypothesis  is  true)?  Cohen  and 
Cohen  (1975)  suggest  that  researchers  adopt  power=.80  as  a conventional 
level  for  research  designs.  In  order  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the 
current  study's  sample  size  approximated  the  power  level  of  .80,  a post-hoc 
determination  was  made  of  the  sample  size  needed  to  achieve  this  power 
level,  in  the  evaluation  of  the  stress  x support  interaction  effect.  Results 

from  the  current  study  served  as  a guideline  for  deriving  the  modest 

. . . . 2 

estimates  of  variance  used  in  the  computation.  Estimating  the  variance  R 
(at  the  point  of  entry  of  the  interaction)  as  .30  and  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  interaction  as  .03,  it  was  determined  that  167  subjects 
were  necessary  to  achieve  a power  level  of  .80  (see  Cohen  and  Cohen  for  the 
computational  formula).  Thus,  the  current  author  concludes  that  the  study 
undertaken  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  test  the  interaction 
hypotheses . 

Another  aspect  of  the  design  that  may  have  militated  against  finding 
interaction  effects  was  the  use  of  delimited  stress  and  support  measures. 

As  noted  previously,  this  was  adopted  for  reasons  of  feasibility,  when  it 
became  evident  that  large  numbers  of  stressors  were  being  endorsed  by  some 
subjects.  Analysis  of  the  predictive  value  of  the  total  number  of  stressors 
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encountered,  in  regard  to  depressive  symptoms,  compared  to  that  of  the 
restricted  stress  measure,  suggest  that  the  latter  did  not  capture  a 
significant  amount  of  subjects'  stress  experience.  Presumably,  this  was 
also  true  with  regard  to  (acutal)  social  support.  Thus,  the  true 
relationship  between  stress,  support  and  depression  may  not  have  been 
evaluated. 

While  the  study  provided  virtually  no  support  for  linear  stress- 
buffering effects,  there  was  weak,  post-hoc  support  for  curvilinear,  or  non- 
linear, buffering  effects.  Although  none  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
for  the  stress-depression  association  were  significantly  different  across 
levels  of  support,  some  curvilinear  trends  for  (actual)  support  and 
emotional  support  were  obtained.  The  fact  that  these  relationships  could  be 
evaluated  across  time  made  it  possible  to  observe  changes  in  stress- 
buffering trends.  In  general,  a high  level  of  support  tended  to  be 
associated  with  the  weakest  association  between  stress  and  depression.  Over 
time,  however,  both  low  and  high  levels  were  associated  with  a weaker 
•correlation  between  stress  and  depression,  while  moderate  support  was 
increasingly  associated  with  a stronger  stress-depression  correlation. 

Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  stress-buffering  effects  of  support  are  best 

described  as  curvilinear.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  use  of  linear  statistical 

models,  as  in  the  current  study,  could  fail  to  detect  such  interaction  or 
underestimate  the  interaction  effect  (in  instances  where  significant 
interaction  effects  have  been  obtained). 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  theory  to  date  to  guide  one  in 
specifying  the  form  of  the  stress-buffering  effects  of  support.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  an  intuitive  basis  for  predicting  such  form.  For 

example,  the  idea  that  there  is  a decreasing  association  between  stress  and 
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depression  with  a corresponding  increase  in  support  level  (linear 
interaction)  is  no  less  plausible  than  the  idea  that  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  low  support  that  there  is  an  appreciable  relationship  between  stress  and 
depression. 

Among  those  studies  in  which  stress-buffering  effects  have  been 
obtained  without  the  use  of  regression  analysis,  most  have  utilized  only  two 
levels  of  support:  high  and  low.  Therefore,  little  is  known  about  the 

relationship  between  stress  and  dysfunction  in  the  case  of  moderate  support. 
In  the  one  study  known  to  include  a moderate  support  level,  Lin  et  al. 

(197  9)  found  an  effect  for  stress  on  psychiatric  symptomatology  only  in  the 
low  social  support  condition.  However,  further  studies  are  needed  to  help 
clarify  this  issue  of  linear  vs.  non-linear  interaction  effects  for  support. 
Nor  can  one  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  form  of  the  stress  x support 
interaction  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  stress. 

In  reference  to  main  effects  for  support,  only  one  was  obtained  in  the 
planned  analyses.  Potential  support  accounted  for  an  additional  11%  of  the 
variance  in  depression  once  stress  was  in  the  model.  The  regression 
coefficients,  derived  from  a main  effects  model  (without  interaction  term) 
demonstrated  a consistently  negative  relationship  between  potential  support 
and  depression  over  the  4 1/2-month  period.  Because  of  the  study's 
prospective  design,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  direction  of 

the  relationship  is  potential  support- > depression.  That  is,  since 

the  potential  support  measure  was  taken  only  at  time  1,  one  can  be  sure  that 
its  relationship  to  depression  at  times  2 and  3 is  not  the  result  of 

depression  > potential  support.  One  cannot  rule  out,  however,  the 

possibility  that  depression^ > potential  support,  and  that  the 

subsequent  negative  associations  between  these  variables  simply  reflect  a 
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tendency  for  subjects'  levels  of  symptomatology  to  remain  fairly  stable 
across  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  raised  by  this  finding  is  the 
multidimensional  nature  of  social  support.  The  fact  that  there  are  several 
aspects  of  social  support  is  not  unrecognized  in  the  literature.  Noting  the 
diversity  of  the  approaches  used  in  studying  support,  Barrera  (1981) 
suggests  that  there  are  three  major  aspects:  1)  the  providers  of  support, 

2)  the  sub iective  appraisal  of  support,  and  3)  the  activities  involved  in 
the  provision  of  support.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  design  of  most 
studies  in  the  literature  do  not  reflect  this  multi-dimensionality  (Barrera, 
1981). 

These  three  dimensions  of  support  were,  however,  included  in  the 
current  study.  Specifically,  the  potential  support  network  measure  focuses 
on  the  providers  (potential)  of  support,  the  perceived  supportiveness 
measure  relates  to  subjective  appraisal,  and  the  social  support  measure 
dealt  with  activities  or  behaviors  viewed  as  constituting  support. 
Nonetheless,  the  major  conceptual  commitment  within  the  study  was  to  the 
idea  of  support  as  actual  behaviors,  particularly  those  carried  out  in 
relation  to  a stressor.  It  was  strongly  argued  that  defining  support  in 
this  way  would  provide  greater  clarity  as  to  the  nature  of  support.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  this  concept  of  support  would  have  greater  predictive 
value,  with  regard  to  stress  buffering  effects,  than  the  concept  of  support 
as  the  awareness  of  available  relationships  that  can  provide  assistance. 
Although  the  hypotheses  reflected  the  expectation  that  perceived 
supportiveness  would  have  the  most  predictive  value,  this  was  still  within 
the  context  of  actual  support.  That  is,  perceived  supportiveness 
constituted  an  appraisal  of  the  degree  of  helpfulness  provided  by  an  actual 
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support  contact,  which  was  focussed  around  a specific  stressor.  And 
presumably,  it  was  largely  the  responses  of  the  support  provider  that  were 
evaluated. 

However,  the  main  effect  obtained  for  potential  support  suggests  that  a 
conception  of  support  as  a relatively  stable  phenomenon,  and  less  tied  to 
performance  regarding  particular  stressors,  may  also  have  merit.  It  was 
previously  suggested,  after  some  reflection  on  the  potential  support 
measure,  that  what  it  seemed  to  represent  was  the  extent  of  one's  sense  of 
being  meaningfully  connected  to  other  individuals  — of  not  being  alone. 
While  this  sense  or  awareness  clearly  cannot  be  developed  or  maintained  in 
the  continual  absence  of  support  performances  from  these  individuals,  it  may 
be  beneficial  in  an  ongoing  way,  regardless  of  one's  level  of  stress  or 
stressor  exposure.  This  seems  even  more  likely  given  that  in  two  of  the  six 
questions  asked  to  elicit  potential  support,  subjects  were  asked  to  name 
people  who  could  be  turned  to  for  affection  and  having  fun,  neither  of  which 
is  task  or  stressor-oriented. 

Thus,  it  may  be  important  to  think  of  support  in  terms  of  actual 
behaviors  performed  in  relation  to  stressors,  as  well  as  one's  sense  of  his 
available  network  of  potential  supporters.  The  latter  dimension  more 
readily  lends  itself  to  the  incorporation  of  non-stress  related  behaviors 
which  nonetheless,  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  meaningful  social  ties. 

The  fact  that  potential  support  was  found  to  have  no  empirical  relationship 
to  actual  support  serves  to  buttress  the  idea  that  two  rather  distinct 
dimensions  of  support  are  involved.  It  may  be  that  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  potential  support  network,  it  is  only  certain  key  persons  who,  at  any 
given  time,  will  provide  support  with  regard  to  particular  stressors. 
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It  seems  that  a more  instructive  approach  to  future  research  on  support 
would  be  to  incorporate  or  attempt  to  integrate  these  dimensions,  rather 
than  to  view  them  as  either/or  propositions.  Conceptually,  this  might  mean 
developing  a broader  conceptualization  of  support  — one  that  encompasses 
these  dimensions  and  their  purportedly  differing  effects  (main  effect  vs 
interaction  effect).  Although  the  literature  suggests  that  main  effects  for 
support  are  not  limited  to  the  conception  of  support  as  one's  sense  of 
having  meaningful,  potentially  supportive  ties  (Barrera,  1981;  Phillips, 
1981;  Miller  et  al,  1976;  Berkman  et  al.,  1979;  Lin  et  al.,  1981),  it  is 
possible  that  with  further  conceptualization,  an  underlying  unity  in  the 
various  measures  used  in  these  studies  can  be  identified.  Empirically,  an 
integrative  approach  would  mean  more  research  designs  which  include  multiple 
measures  of  support  to  represent  the  different  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  problem  solving  support,  and  contrary  to  the  prediction, 
no  stress-buffering  effects  were  evidenced.  Furthermore,  the  marginal 
interaction  effects  obtained  (post-hoc)  for  emotional  support,  in  some  time 
intervals,  suggest  that  emotional  support  may  be  a more  effective  mediator 
of  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qualitative  data  suggest  that  problem- 
solving behaviors  are  strongly  identified  with  contacts  perceived  as  being 
very  helpful.  More  than  half  of  the  total  % of  responses  accounted  for  in 
the  overall  sample  consisted  of  problem-solving  behaviors.  Several  possible 
explanations  could  account  for  these  contradictory  findings:  1)  what  women 

perceived  to  be  helpful  dimensions  of  a support  contact  may  not  translate 
into  objective  stress-buffering  effects;  unfortunately,  the  study  offers  no 
additional  insight  into  this  since  the  perceived  supportiveness  measure 
appears  to  have  been  invalid;  2)  the  analysis  of  the  qualitative  data  may  be 
unreliable  due  to  experimenter  bias  in  category  formation;  and  3)  only  a 
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portion  of  the  behaviors  included  in  the  problem-solving  measure  have 
predictive  value,  and  thus  the  measure  contains  considerable  error.  For 
example,  the  qualitative  data  indicate  that  "took  action"  and  "gave 
advice/suggestions"  were  the  most  frequently  cited  problem-solving 
behaviors.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  other  two  behaviors  included  in  the 
measure  served  mainly  as  error. 

To  the  author's  knowledge,  the  current  study  represents  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  examine  the  question  of  differential  effects  for  problem- 
solving and  emotional  support.  Thus,  the  research  is  highly  exploratory  at 
this  time.  However,  since  it  is  a potentially  important  question  with 
service  delivery  implications,  additional  research  in  this  area  would  seem 
worthwhile. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  several  references  have  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  perceived  supportiveness  measure  failed  to  represent  a 
distinct  aspect  of  support,  separate  from  the  social  support  measure.  Thus, 
the  validity  of  the  perceived  supportiveness  measure  is  questionable.  That 
is,  it  may  not  measure  the  quality  (one's  subjective  appraisal  of  actual 
support)  that  it  purports  to  measure.  This  would  be  consistent  with  prior 
findings  in  which  little  or  no  relationship  was  observed  between  subjective 
evaluation  of  support  and  the  amount  of  support  (Barrera,  1981;  Hirsch, 
1979). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perceived  supportiveness  measure  may  be  valid. 

In  the  administration  of  the  questionnaire,  this  measure  closely  preceded 
the  social  support  measure.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  subjects'  responses, 
concerning  the  number  of  support  behaviors  received,  were  influenced  by 
their  prior  rating  of  how  supportive  they  had  perceived  a contact.  In  that 
case,  redundancy  between  the  measures  was  due  to  error  in  the  social  support 
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measure.  A second  possibility  which  cannot  be  ruled  out  is  that  the 
redundancy  reflects  the  true  relationship  between  these  measures.  That  is, 
the  more  support  behaviors  one  receives  the  more  helpful  s/he  will  perceive 
the  contact.  Such  a positive  association  between  objective  and  subjective 
measures  of  support  may  conflict  with  prior  findings  because  of  differences 
in  the  objective  support  measures  used  across  studies.  Thus,  it  is  feasible 
that  the  number  of  support  behaviors  would  be  positively  related  to  the 
subjective  appraisal  of  support,  as  in  this  study,  whereas  the  amount  of 
time  spent  interacting  with  others  might  not  be  (Hirsch,  197  9). 

In  sum,  while  several  alternative  explanations  can  be  offered  for  the 
redundancy  of  perceived  supportivenss  with  social  support,  there  is 
presently  little  basis  for  choosing  between  them. 

The  marginally  significant  effect  obtained  (post-hoc)  for  church 
attendance  on  depression  suggests  that  this  also  is  an  area  which  deserves 
further  attention.  The  pivotal  role  of  the  Black  Church  as  a support 
institution  in  the  African-American  community  has  already  been  discussed. 

In  addition  to  directly  providing  support,  by  virtue  of  its  ceremonies, 
concrete  offerings  in  times  of  crisis,  and  pastoral  counseling,  the  Church 
also  serves  as  a potential  mechanism  for  expanding  one's  support  network. 
This  latter  aspect  is  supported  by  the  modest  correlation  (.38)  obtained 
between  potential  support  and  total  church  attendance  (see  Table  4). 

One  of  the  most  promising  findings  in  this  study  was  the  relatively 
high  correlation  obtained  between  stress  and  depression,  using  the  Black 
Woman's  Stressor  List  (BWSL).  Utilizing  the  scale  properties  of  this  list 
in  relation  to  the  ten  major  or  fewer  stressors  experienced  by  subjects, 
stress  accounted  for  15-25%  of  the  variance  in  depression,  depending  on  the 
time  interval.  The  comparable  figure  most  typical  in  the  literature  is  9%. 
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Even  more  promising  are  the  correlations  obtained  between  stress  and 
depression  using  the  total  number  of  stressors  experienced  (each  stressor 
weighted  by  1).  Averaged  over  the  4 1/2-month  period,  stress  accounted  for 
nearly  41%  of  the  variance  in  depression.  While  these  higher  correlations 
do  not  speak  to  the  predictive  validity  of  the  scale  properties  of  the  BWSL, 
they  do  offer  strong  support  for  the  ecological  validity  of  the  stressors 
composing  the  list. 

At  this  point,  an  obvious  question  is  raised:  does  a simple  count  of 

the  total  number  of  stressor  encounters  constitute  an  equally  or  more 
effective  weighting  scheme  than  weightings  based  on  women's  perceptions?  If 
so,  then  a simpler  stress  scale  for  Black  women  can  be  devised.  While  there 
is  some  question  as  to  how  meaningful  it  would  be  to  try  to  establish  the 
reliability  of  such  a scale  in  any  formal  sense,  it  would  certainly  be 
important  to  establish  the  predictive  validity  of  the  scale  through  repeated 
testing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  such  a scale  can 
consistently  predict  depressive  symptomatology  as  well  as  a number  of  other 
dysfunctions . 

Finally,  the  current  study  was  instructive  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
minimal  time  period  in  which  one  can  effectively  examine  the  relationship 
between  stress  and  an  outcome  such  as  depression.  Heretofore,  most  studies 
have  adopted,  at  minimum,  a six-month  time  frame.  In  contrast,  the  data 
from  the  current  study  suggest  that  a period  as  short  as  six  weeks  is 
actually  more  suitable  than  intervals  composed  of  months  or  years.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  nature  of  the  stressors  utilized  in  a study  plays  a large 
role  in  determining  what  constitutes  a meaningful  time  frame.  If  the 
stressors  are  largely  low-incident,  discrete  events  such  as  "entering  or 
leaving  school,"  then  longer  time  periods  are  needed  in  order  to 
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sufficiently  sample  subjects'  stress  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if  many 
of  the  stressors  are  ongoing  or  embedded  in  everyday  experiences,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  BWSL,  then  shorter  time  frames  seem  not  only  possible  but  more 
appropriate  as  well. 
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FOR  PHASE  I OR  II 

May  22,  1982 

Hello, 

My  name  is  Dee  Jones  and  I am  the 
mother  of  a 6 year  old  girl  with 
number  two  child  on  the  way.  I am  also 
a psychology  student  at  Duke. 

I am  interested  in  learning 
about  stress  in  the  lives  of  Black 
women.  In  particular,  I want  to  know  what  kinds  of  stress  Black  women 
experience  and  how  they  cope  with  stress.  To  learn  about  this,  I will 
be  doing  a study  over  the  course  of  the  next  several  months , and  would 
like  as  many  Black  women  between  the  ages  of  25-50  to  participate  as 
possible. 

The  study  has  2 parts  and  any  one  woman  can  participate  in  only  one 
part.  In  both  parts  of  the  study,  women  who  participate  will  be 
interviewed  by  myself  or  an  assisting  interviewer.  Interviews  will  be 
done  in  women's  homes  or  another  convenient  place. 

Part  I of  the  study  will  involve  approximately  1-1^  hours  of  a 
woman's  time.  Part  II  of  the  study  involves  being  interviewed  a total 
of  ^ times,  Ih  months  apart.  Because  it  is  very  important  that  all  3 
interviews  in  Part  II  are  completed,  women  participating  in  Part  II  will 
be  paid  $10  when  the  third  interview  is  finished.  Altogether,  about  2^ 
hours  of  a woman's  time  is  involved  in  Part  II.  Any  information  obtained 
in  either  part  of  the  study  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential . 

If  you  are  a Black  woman  between  25-50  years  of  age  and  would  like 
to  participate,  please  return  this  form  to  the  usher  with  your  name  and 
phone  number  (or  address,  if  no  phone).  I will  then  be  in  touch  with 
you  to  set  up  a time  for  the  interview. 

Thank  you. 

Name ; 

Phone : 


(Or  address,  if  no  phone) 
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FOR  PHASE  II  ONLY 


May  31,  1982 

Hello, 

My  name  is  Dee  Jones  and  I am 
the  mother  of  a 6 year  old  girl  with 
number  two  child  on  the  way.  I am 
also  a psychology  graduate  student  at 
Duke. 

I am  interested  in  learning  about  stress  in  the  lives  of  Black 
women.  In  particular,  I want  to  know  what  kinds  of  stress  Black  women 
experience  and  how  they  cope  with  stress.  To  learn  about  this,  I will 
be  doing  a study  over  the  course  of  the  next  several  months,  and  would 
like  as  many  Black  women  between  the  ages  of  25-50  to  participate  as 
possible. 

Participation  in  the  study  involves  being  interviewed  a total  of 
_3  times,  Ih  months  apart.  Women  will  be  interviewed  by  myself  or  an 
assisting  interviewer,  and  interviews  will  be  done  in  women's  homes  or 
another  convenient  place.  Because  it  is  very  important  that  all  3 
interviews  are  completed,  women  will  be  paid  $10  when  the  third  interview 
is  finished.  Altogether,  about  2^  hours  of  a woman's  time  is  involved, 
and  any  information  obtained  in  the  study  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential. 

If  you  are  a Black  woman  between  25-50  years  of  age  and  would  like 
to  participate,  please  write  your  name  and  phone  number  (address,  if  no 
phone)  below  and  return  this  form  to  the  day  care  center.  I will  then 
be  in  touch  with  you  to  set  up  a time  for  the  1st  interview. 

Thank  you. 

Name : 

Phone : 

(address,  if  no  phone) 
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CONSENT  FORM 
Phase  I 


I,  agree  to  participate  in 

Dee  Jones’  study  on  stress  in  Black  women.  I understand  that  my 
participation  is  voluntary,  and  that  I am  free  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 
I also  understand  that  any  information  provided  by  me  during  the  study 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential . 

Signature : 

Date : 
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CONSENT  FORM 
Phase  II 


I,  agree  to  participate  in 

Dee  Jones'  study  on  stress  in  Black  women.  I understand  that  any 
information  I give  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential . I also  under- 
stand that  I will  receive  $10  after  the  third  and  last  interview, 
although  I am  free  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

Signature : 

Date : 
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RECEIPT  FORM 
Phase  II 


I, 


received  $10.00  from  Dee  Jones  for 


participating  in  her  study  on  stress  and  Black  women. 

Signature : 

Date : 
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BLACK  WOMAN'S  STRESSOR  LIST 
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Initials : 

I'd  like  to  know  how  stressful  each  one  of  the  circumstances  below  would 
be  to  you  (if  they  happened  to  you  or  you  were  in  the  situation) . On  the 
line  below  each  circumstance,  put  a mark  showing  how  much  stress  it  would 
cause  for  you  (how  hard  it  would  be  for  you  to  deal  with) . 

1.  your  husband  or  man  seeing  another  woman 

LEAST  “ 

2.  being  behind  in  bills 

MOST 

LEAST 

3.  your  child  having  difficulty  in  school  (with  school  work  or  behavior) 

MOST 

LEAST 

4.  family  member  is  ill  or  injured 

MOST 

LEAST 


5.  living  in  housing  in  need  of  repairs 

MOST 

LEAST 


6. 

T_ 

trying  to  get  landlord  to  make  repairs 

M 

7. 

L 

death  of  family  member  (excluding  parents) 

M 

8. 

L 

death  of  parent (s) 

M 

9. 

L 

being  the  only  parent 

M 

10. 

L 

your  child  seriously  ill  (emotionally  or  physically) 

M 

11. 

L 

your  child  sick  or  hurt  (not  seriously) 

M 

12. 

L 

marital  separation/marriage  breaking  up 

M 

13. 

L 

bill  collectors  harassing  you 

M 

14. 

L 

lose  your  job 

M 

15. 

L 

unable  to  afford  things  your  kids  want  and  you'd  like 

them  to  have 
M 
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16. 

L 

trying  to  make  ends  meet 

M 

17. 

car  trouble 

L 

M 

18. 

working  at  a boring  or  unchallenging  job 

L 

M 

19. 

non-racial  conflict  with  co-workers 

L 

M 

20. 

difficulty  with  your  supervisor  or  management 

L 

M 

21 

breaking  up  with  manfriend 

L 

M 

22. 

husband  or  man  you’re  involved  with  physically  abuses  you  (hits 
or  attacks  or  forces  himself  on  you) 

L 

M 

23. 

a family  member  drinks  too  much  or  is  an  alcoholic 

L 

M 

24. 

conflict  with  family  members  or  in-laws 

L 

M 

25. 

turned  down  for  a job  due  to  race 

L 

M 

26. 

trying  to  get  credit 

L 

M 

27. 

being  unemployed 

L 

M 

28. 

jealousy  among  you  and  your  sisters/brothers 

L 

M 

29. 

co-workers  don't  cooperate  in  doing  their  share  of  work 

L 

M 

30. 

friend  betrays  you  (steals  from  you  or  betrays  your  confidence 
reports  you 

or 

L 

M 

31. 

friend  with  emotional  or  financial  problems 

L M 
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32. 

L 

your  house  broken  into 

M 

33. 

L 

trying  to  find  a job 

M 

34. 

L 

getting  children  ready  in  the  mornings 

M 

35. 

L 

living  in  someone  else's  home  (unable  to  afford  your 

own  place) 

M 

36. 

L 

husband  or  your  man  drinks  or  uses  drugs  too  much 

M 

37. 

L 

involved  with  or  living  with  man  who  doesn't  contribute  financially 

M 

38. 

L 

friend  or  associate  is  interested  in  or  involved  with 

your  man/husband 
M 

39. 

L 

not  sure  you  will  be  able  to  pay  rent,  utilities  and 

buy  food 

M 

40. 

L 

unable  to  afford  enough  clothing  or  other  material  needs  for  your 
children 

M 

41. 

L 

being  unsure  if  the  way  you  disciplined  your  child  is 

right 

M 

42. 

L 

death  of  your  child 

M 

43. 

L 

being  in  school  (but  not  also  working) 

M 

44. 

L 

being  turned  down  for  help  from  a friend  or  someone  you’ve  helped 
before 

M 

45. 

L 

roaches  in  your  house/apartment 

M 

46. 

L 

man  you're  involved  with  lies  to  you 

M 

47. 

L 

man  you're  involved  with  is  possessive  or  jealous 

M 
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48. 

getting  a divorce 

L 

M 

49. 

family  member  with  financial  or  personal  problems 

L 

M 

50. 

family  member  arrested  or  in  jail  or  in  trouble  with  the 

law 

L 

M 

51. 

husband  or  your  man  is  injured  or  ill 

L 

M 

52. 

trying  to  find  desirable  male  companionship 

L 

M 

53. 

being  involved  with  a married  man 

L 

M 

54. 

being  torn  between  two  men 

L 

M 

55. 

supervisor  hawking  you 

L 

M 

56. 

argument  with  your  husband  or  man 

L 

M 

57. 

argument  with  a friend,  family  member  or  acquaintance 

L 

M 

58. 

living  in  a neighborhood  with  a lot  of  crime,  drug  use  or 

fighting 

L 

M 

59. 

demands  of  job  are  overwhelming 

L 

M 

60. 

having  to  tell  your  child  something  over  and  over  again 

L 

M 

61. 

spending  alot  of  time  away  from  your  child (ren)  or  not  enough 

time  with  them 

L 

M 

62. 

your  child  is  truant  from  school  or  doesn't  want  to  go 

L 

M 

63. 

working,  going  to  school  and  being  a mother 

L 

M 

64. 

working  with  prejudiced  co-workers 

L 

M 
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65. 

L 

being  ill  or  having  a health  condition  yourself 

M 

66. 

L 

being  unable  to  afford  a car  (not  having  a car) 

M 

67. 

L 

a friendship  breaks  up 

M 

68. 

L 

living  in  overcrowded  housing 

M 

69. 

L 

being  overweight 

M 

70. 

L 

working  at  job  where  Blacks  are  treated  differently 
(excluding  promotion,  firing  and  lay  off  practices) 

than 

Whites 

M 

71. 

L 

not  getting  a promotion  or  being  overlooked  for  promotion  due  to  race 

M 

72. 

L 

fired  or  laid  off  due  to  race 

M 

73. 

L 

hysterectomy  (womb  taken  out) 

M 

74. 

L 

being  unable  to  buy  a house 

M 

75. 

L 

can’t  afford  to  replace  furniture  that's  worn  or  in 

bad 

condition 

M 

76. 

L 

husband  or  your  man  does  not  like  or  get  along  with 

your 

friend (s) 
M 

77. 

L 

not  having  a satisfying  sexual  relationship 

M 

78. 

L 

notice  of  eviction  or  being  forced  to  move 

M 

79. 

L 

depended  on  someone  who  didn’t  come  through 

M 

80. 

L 

friend  is  ill  or  injured 

M 
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81. 

L 

husband  or  your  man's  death 

M 

82. 

L 

getting  married/newly  married 

M 

83. 

L 

trying  to  find  a babysitter  you  can  trust  and  depend  on 

M 

84. 

L 

husband  or  your  man  loses  his  job 

M 

85. 

L 

not  enough  time  for  yourself 

M 

86. 

L 

being  on  AFDC  (welfare) 

M 

87. 

L 

being  overlooked  for  promotion  or  denied  promotion 
reasons 

for  non-racial 
M 

88. 

L 

doing  housework/keeping  house  clean 

M 

89. 

L 

your  child  associates  with  person  or  people  you  don't  like 

M 

90. 

L 

dealing  with  a Black  person  who's  an  Uncle  Tom 

M 

91. 

L 

being  unable  to  afford  dinner  out  or  entertainment 

(movie,  club) 
M 

92. 

L 

being  pregnant 

M 

93. 

L 

seeing  an  interracial  couple 

M 

94. 

L 

witnessing  a violent  fight 

M 

95. 

L 

applying  for  Social  Service  aid 

M 

96. 

L 

being  approached  or  spoken  to  disrespectfully  by  a 

White  person 
M 
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97.  having  a hard  time  helping  your  child  with  homework 

L M 


98.  being  unable  to  find  a job  in  your  area  of  training 

L M 


99.  problem  on  the  job  with  someone  or  something  you  were  responsible  for 
L M 


100.  preparing  for  a test 

L M 


THE  END! 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  cooperation.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  this  or  any  part  of  the  study  I am  doing,  please  let  me 
know  when  I come  to  pick  up  this  form. 
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Background  Data 

Age;  Ethnicity: Marital  Status;  S M SEP 

(What  ethnic  group  or  race  are  you  a member  of? 

Occupational  Status: 
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APPENDIX  D 


Post-Hoc  Correlations  between  Stress  and  Depression 
Within  Levels  of  Support; 

Six  and  Twelve  Week  (time  1 + time  2)  Intervals 


Support  Depressionj^ 


1 

1 

LOW 

1 

1 

.63*** 

Time  1 I 

MEDIUM 

1 Stressi 

, 43** 

1 

I 

HIGH 

1 

.13 

1 1 Depression2  1 

1 

1 

LOW 

1 

.45** 

Time  2 I 

MEDIUM 

I Stress^ 

.58*** 

1 

I 

HIGH 

1 

, 43** 

I I Depression^  1 

1 " 
1 

LOW 

1 

1 

.34 

Time  3 I 

MEDIUM 

I Stress-1 

.45** 

I 

1 

HIGH 

1 

.20 

I 1 Depression2  1 

1 

1 

LOW 

1 

, 57*** 

Time  1 + Time  2 I 

MEDIUM 

1 Stress(ji  ^ 

.38 

I 

1 

HIGH 

1 

, 47*** 

**p  < .05 

***p  < .01 
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APPENDIX  E 


Post  Hoc  Hierarchical  Regression  Analyses  with  Stress  x Emotional  Support 
and  Stress  x Problem-Solving  Support  as  Predictors  of  Depression: 
■R/elve  and  Six  Week  Intervals 


OUTCOME : Depression  3 

Cumulative 

F ratio  for 
R"^  change 

B 

Predictors : 

Stress  (time  2 + time  3) 

.18 

14.87* *** 

.04 

Emotional  Support 

.18 

.03 

-2.79 

Stress  X Emotional  Support 

.22 

3.09* 

.02 

Predictors : 

Stress  (time  2 + time  3) 
Problem-Solving  Support 
Stress  X Problem-Solving  Support 


.18 

14.67*** 

.07 

.18 

0.57 

-2.59 

.20 

1.67 

.02 

Predictors : 


Stress^ 

.16 

12.53*** 

.13 

Emotional  Supports 

.16 

.07 

-1.82 

Stress  X Emotional  Support 

.17 

.56 

.02 

Predictors : 

Stress^ 

Problem-Solving  Support^ 

Stress  X Problem-Solving  Support 


.16 

12.57*** 

.16 

.16 

.46 

-1.70 

.17 

.35 

.03 

OUTCOME:  Depression  2 


Predictors : 


Stress2 

.22 

19.21 

.13 

Snotional  Supports 

.22 

.35 

4.01 

Stress  X Emotional  Support 

.25 

1.93  (p<.16) 

.05 

Predictors : 


Stress2 

.22 

19.42*** 

.16 

Problem-Solving  Support 

.24 

1.89 

-3.92 

Stress  X Problem-Solving  Support 

.26 

1.11 

.06 

*p  < .10 

***p  < .01 
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APPENDIX  E,  continued 


Cumulative 

F I^tio  for 
change 

OUTCOME:  Depression  2 

continued 

B 

Predictors : 

Stress  (time  1 + time  2) 

.21 

17.95*** 

.06 

Emotional  Support 

.21 

0 

-3.18 

(time  1 + time  2) 

Stress  X Qnotional  Support 

.24 

2.35(p<.13) 

.01 

Predictors : 


Stress  (time  1 + time  2) 

.21 

17.77*** 

.08 

Problem-Solving  Support 

.21 

.44 

-3.46 

(time  1 + time  2) 

Stress  X Problem-Solving  Support 

.23 

1.25 

.02 

OUTCOME : Depression  1 


Predictors : 


Stress 

.24 

19.89*** 

.32 

Emotional  Support. 

.24 

0 

-1.33 

Stress  X Emotional  Support 

.24 

.14 

.02 

Predictors : 

Stress 2 .24  20.26***  .34 
Problem-Solving  Support ^ .25  1.32  -.16 
Stress  X Problem  Solving  Support  .25  .03  .01 


***p  < .01 


APPENDIX  F 


Post-Hoc  Correlations  Between  Stress  and  Depression 
Within  Levels  of  Emotional  Support: 

Six  Week  (Time  2)  and  Two  Twelve  Week  (Time  1 + Time  2), 
(Time  2 + Time  3)  Intervals 


Depression2 


Low 

(n  = 24) 

Emotional  Support 
(time  2) 

Medium 
(n  = 23) 

STRESS 

,59*** 

High 
(n  = 21) 

.38* 

Low 

(n  = 22) 

, 57*** 

Emotional  Support 
(time  1 + time  2) 

Medium 
(n  = 23) 

STRESS 

, 47** 

High 
(n  = 23) 

.45** 

Low 

(n  = 22) 

.32 

Emotional  Support 
(time  2 + time  3) 

Medium 
(n  = 23) 

STRESS 

, 52*** 

High 
(n  = 23) 

.39* 

*p  < .10 

**p  < .05 

***p  < .01 
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APPENDIX  G 

Post  Hoc  Correlations  Between  Stress  Categories  and  Depression 


STRESS^ 

Di  D2  D3 

Time  

Male-Female  1 

,30*** 

2 

, 51*** 

3 

, 42*** 

Total  Male-Female 

,37*** 

Financial  1 

.27** 

2 

.17 

3 

.22* 

Total  Financial 

.15 

Housing  1 

. 23** 

2 

0 

3 

-.01 

Total  Housing 

.12 

Racial  1 

-.12 

2 

.03 

3 

.04 

Total  EUcial 

.08 

Children/Parent 

1 

-.05 

2 

00 

3 

.03 

Total  Children/- 
Farent 

00 

^All  analyses  were  performed  on  Z Stress  scores,  and  thus  underestimate 
the  association  between  stress  and  depression. 

*p  < .10 

**p  < .05 

***p  < .01 
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STRESS^ 

Time 

Work  1 

2 
3 

Total  Work 

Personal  1 

2 
3 

Total  Personal 

Friendships  1 
2 
3 

Total  Friendships 

Family  1 

2 
3 

Total  Family 


Appendix  G,  continued 


.17 

, 2 

.10 

.17 


-.26** 

-.26** 

-.09 

-.22* 


.04 

.06 

-.03 

-.03 


-.10 

-.02 

00 

.07 


*p  < .05 

***p  < .01 
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in  Black  Middle  Class  Families",  unpublished  paper,  1978. 
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Final  Report",  unpublished  manuscript,  Columbia  Research  Systems, 
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